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is no mere coincidence that practically all of the 
war literature, which was not a matter of simple 
condemnation and abuse, regardless of what par- 
ticular phraseology may have been used, should find 
itself expressing one idea and one only. It does 


not matter whether the various writers stress the 
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Balkan Question, Commercial Rivalry, Pan-Ger- 
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manism, or Jealousy of the British Colonial Empire 


as immediate causes of the great conflict; underlying it all we 
tind them insisting that the doctrines of Gobineau, Treitschke and 
Nietzsche were the fertilizers of the intellectual soil which made 
possible the growth of those particular ideas which convinced 
seventy millions of men and women that the ideals for which 
Prussianism stood were just and right. 

Two factors loom large on the horizon of any survey of things 
mental during the war. First, every leader in Germany, civil or 
military, was a University man. As men are inclined to put into 
practice later in life those particular ideas which they imbibed 
during their youth, one must needs search their early training if 


one seeks true, deep, and valid causes for such later action. In 
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other words, youth is the time for gathering and accepting prin- 
ciples, maturity for putting these same principles into etfect. 

Second, while many may deny the power of philosophy to fur- 
nish motives for any given action, few will dispute the fact that 
it is one’s philosophy, however, which not only makes one appre- 
ciate that one is not a fool for accepting certain principles; and 
that it also furnishes each individual with a sort of driving power 
which, in turn, results in the putting into actual practice what 
ever principles have been imbibed by that individual. With these 
two factors in mind, plus a remembrance of the findings of our 
own psychological department during the war, that between 42% 
and 489% of all men tested were of less than average intelligence, ! 
it is not difficult to arrive at the conclusion that, im the final 
analysis, it is the principles of the men accepted as leaders which 
not only have made, but are making, and will continue to make 
a difference to the world at large; for, inasmuch as this 42% 
to 48% of men are bound to follow such leaders as are given them, 
they being unable by sheer lack of mental ability and capacity 
to choose those whom they should follow, the ideas of a very smal] 
croup, especially when military obedience is added, become not 
mly the guiding principles of the multitude, but, the reasoning 
these leaders use to justify their action, becomes the reasoning 
which is accepted by nearly the entire population. Now, it is 
not unjust to assume that the same ratio of “under average 
intelligence” will apply in the case of women as well as men, and 
in other lands as well as our own, so that what has been said above 
will apply quite well, and fairly accurately: in all lands, and, in 
probably all times. 

Even in our own country, where, it has been said, we spend 
more money for education and get less for it than other countries 
do, according to Who’s Who in America, men who have won emi- 
nence, and it is safe to assume that these men have attained at 
ieast some measure of leadership among their fellows—have been 
found to be college men in about 60% of all instances. This 
seems to justify the statement that the things taught in our col- 


1. Not having the Page and exact wording of the Personnel Manual of the army be 
fore me, I am giving my authority for these figures, The Memphis Commercial Appeal, May 
25, 1919, where the tests were summarized 
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leges and universities are by far the most important factors in a 
discussion of leadership; the majority of human beings being 
unable to choose their leaders themselves, follow whomsoever is 
called a leader. This means that it is really a majority of all 
people who follow, because not only do the 42% to 48% do so 
by lack of capacity, but many of average intelligence, having 
neither the time nor the inclination to check up things for them- 
selves, also must follow. Then, remembering further, that only 
about one per cent of our entire population ever gets through col- 
lege, we see that 60% of America’s leaders come from this one 
per cent of the population. This is food for thought! 

It is easily seen that what our schools for higher learning teach 
is of the utmost importance to every human being. Perhaps the 
value and effect of the far-reaching influence of the instructor may 
be brought home the better by mentioning the answer of a West- 
ern College president to a manufacturer who insisted that a par- 
ticular professor of chemistry was exactly the man his plant 
needed. ‘We cannot afford,” he said, “to pay the professor what 
your firm can, so I suppose he will go; but, let me suggest that 
when you need more chemists next vear and the year after, vou 
must not expect to get them as vou have in the past. You have 
destroyed the source of supply. You will obtain one good chemist, 
it is true, but if he remains with us, he can furnish you many 
each year. With you he is just one lone chemist; with us he is 
worth as many chemists as he ean give to the world.” The manu- 
facturer, being wise in his generation, saw the force of the argu- 
ment, and that chemist is still teaching. 

Now Germans have denied that the men who taught the Su- 
premacy of the State, such as Treitschke for example, had many 
readers in Germany, which is probably true; but it is evident that 
numbers in a case of this kind matter little. The whole question 
is, “Did any of the leaders read such works, and were they influ- 
enced by such reading?” 

The philosophy which we have all united in condemning is 
ealled Nietzschianism, meaning that the State is absolutely Su- 
preme in everything, intellectual and ethical as well as physical, 
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an idea, which means, of course, that there is no absolute stand- 
ard of Right and Wrong and that morality is merely a matter of 
state law and of geography. We are interested here in showing 
what it was that permitted this erroneous idea to permeate the 
eolleges and universities, and further, to show what other appli- 
cations of Nietzschianism have been made by many who set them- 
selves up as leaders in all lands. 

Professor Vernon Kellogg is probably the most interesting first 
witness we can call to the stand, since he had an exceptional 
opportunity to gain first-hand information on much that is par- 
ticularly relevant to the case under discussion. As our Belgian 
Relief Commissioner long before America actively entered the 
arena as a combatant, he had official standing; as a former student 
of the University of Leipzig he knew German University men ; and 
as a biologist he was one of the few men who knew what these men 
who had had a biological training were talking about, especially 
as he speaks German fluently. While, lastly, but of great impor- 
tance he was stationed at German Grand Headquarters, where he 
met many of the actual leaders of German thought and action 
and was able to discuss matters with them. He proves conclu- 
sively* that underlying every reason justifying these leaders’ 
points of view, there came to the fore constantly and always the 
neo-Darwinian principle or philosophy, that the only way any 
progress can possibly be made is through ‘Natural Selection,” 
which “Selection” comes about only by a “Physical Struggle for 
Existence,” and that this is the sole and only legitimate way by 
which one may find out which nation or people is “Fittest to 
Survive.” 

Our second witness, equally able in his chosen field of zoology, 
is the Englishman, P. Chalmers Mitchell,® secretary to the Zoolog- 
ical Society of London; while for a third and fourth we have the 
eminent French biologists, Professors Ettiene Rabaud of the Sor- 
bonne, and Grassett* of the Medical Faculty of the University of 

Headquarters Nights. by Vernon L, Kellogg, pub. by The Atlantic Monthly Press 


9 
3. Evolution andthe War, by P. Chalmers Mitchell, pub. by E. P. Dutton & Co., 1915 


4. A well-digested article in English appears under the title Hwman Biology and War 
in the Scientific American Supplement, page 274, May 5,1917. This article is based on the 
French writers mentioned, 
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Montpelier, and last, but by no means least, the German, Dr. G. F. 
Nicolai® of the University of Berlin. 

A remarkable array of expert witnesses. And, astounding as 
it may seem, they are all agreed upon their findings, i. e., that it 
was the teachings of the neo-Darwinian principle that all progress 
comes about only by “Natural Selection,” through “Physical Strug- 
gle for Existence,” which, in turn, proves conclusively and for all 
time who is “Fittest to Survive.’ This was the one and only 
ultimate justification the German leaders used and believed, and 
which, in turn, justified Germany’s actions to those people who 
followed these leaders. 

“Tt is somewhat curious to compare the concentration of popular 
interest on war and politics with the common ignorance of science, 
when we remember that the progress of science has exerted more 
influence on the course of history than all the armies and political 
parties of the nations of the world. The entire democratic move- 
ment of modern times is directly due to applications of science, 
which have made it possible for all to enjoy advantages that were 
formerly confined to a few. Any war or political movement is 
due to conditions that science has created. Even the popular 
interest in such matters is only possible through the steam-engine, 
the telegraph, and the printing press. ‘The intellectual and moral 
attitude of the people is as directly dependent upon science as are 
their material surroundings,” said an editorial in The Scienttfic 
Monthly some few years ago; and it is even more pertinent now 
than when it was written. 

This being true, ft is astounding that an exceptional article by 
Professor William Ritter,® written four years before the great con- 
flict began, should not have been quoted time and again, especi- 
ally in view of the fact that if the study of science has any one 
definite object it is to be able to prophesy what will occur when 
eertain things are done or certain principles are followed. The 
fact that this and several other valuable contributions which ap- 
peared even in our semi-popular journals should have been totally 


5. The Biology of War, by Dr. G. F. Nicolai, pub. by the Century Co., 1918. 


6. Darwin’s Probable Place in Future Biology, by Professor Wm. E. Ritter, Popular 
Science Monthly, January, 1910. 
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unknown to our writers on war subjects does not speak well for 
the knowledge of those writers, whatever may be said of their 
ability and intelligence ; and it throws more light on the statement 
of so many of these same authors, who, with ignorant but self- 
laudatory exclamations, call attention to the fact (%) that none 
of our leaders had foreseen the war. Could anything be clearer 
as a refutation of such statements than this quotation: 

‘“‘Nietzsche’s ethics is one precipitate, so to speak, out of the 
same solution that Darwin’s famous hypothesis came from. ‘This 
solution filled the atmosphere of the whole western world for at 
least half a century before these two precipitates were thrown 
down. The essence of this solution was not so much exaggerated 
individualism as it was an individualism waging warfare within 
itself, i. e., with no supreme outside judge and power to guide and 
check, to approve fair fighting and punish the unfair, and to direct 
the whole to some glorious end. Whatever Nietzsche’s ‘Super- 
man’ may be, this much is certain: it, or he, is man-, not God- 
conceived, and is to be man-, not God-created. 

“Nietzsche’s enterprise made it necessary for him to kill God 
thoroughly, while even the suggestion of such a thing was abhor- 
rent to Darwin. It is nevertheless true that among the most 
trusted weapons used by Nietzsche in his killing, were the very 
ones of individualism and conflict used by Darwin, and it matters 
not, so far as the main point is concerned, whether Nietzsche got 
his instruments from Darwin or from the same factory that Dar- 
win’s came from.” 

Darwin “did not see clearly what must bé the inevitable out- 
eome of trying to make struggle and selection explain fully the 
evolution process. He did not see that it must foster a sort of 
egoism that would make the golden rule as dead on the statute 
books of human relationship as a mastodon in a Siberian ice-bed. 

“The golden rule in its ethical significance does not now con- 
cern me. It is as a biological phenomenon that I am looking 
at it. Living organisms, and each in its totality, or so much of 
its totality as I can reach, are my biological data. Should I study 


the honey-bee or the American beaver I should be adjudged an 
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unsound biologist were I to draw sweeping conclusions about them 
in which very little or ho cognizance should be taken of some of 
their most prominent traits, as, for instance, of their community 
habits. Or still more should I be adjudged unsound were I to 
enter upon the study with already tixed conceptions about in- 
stincts, Jet us say, that would lead me to overlook, or have to 
vxplain away, certain prominent traits. 

The golden-rule trait is one that man actually presents no less 
surely than is the iron-rule trait. There it is, written into his 
liistory and stamped upon his behavior almost everywhere. 

“It is exactly the office of biology, as it undertakes the study 
vf man, to frame its explanatory theories large enough to take in 
whatever it finds characteristic of him. If man is a part of 
nature, as an unflinching evolution seems to say he is; and if 
natural selection really can be relied upon throughout the world, 
then there must be something wrong about a causal theory of 
evolution that not only makes no provision for, but actually 
negates, some of the most fundamental qualities that man’s nature 
presents.” 

Most writers apparently mean political office-holders when they 
speak of “leaders.” Another sad commentary on our boasted 
intelligence ! 

The application of these various teachings also has been well 
summed up by another pre-war writer: 

“The popular mind is slow to take up new ideas, but when it 
has once assimilated them, it holds them tenaciously.” 

The idea has grown that the race is only to the swift.” 

“The holding of such a creed cannot be without its influence 
upon conduct. Nor do the consequences end there, for the theory 
has penetrated into the region of high politics and the Bismarckian 
idea of the state comes into being.””* 

All of the evidence here submitted is from witnesses who were 
experts in the science of biology—the only men who ean speak 
with authority in the field we are discussing, so that when these 
are all agreed on the findings and are willing to admit the guilt 


7. Evolution in Human Society, by C. B. R. Kent, in The Living Age, July 26, 1913 
p. 201. 
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of the men in their own ranks as to a horrible example of erro- 
neous teaching, it means something. But while all of this is 
admitted, and no one can now be found who does not condemn 
this entire philosophy, it is rather interesting and timely to call 
attention to this fact: Those following Socialistic and Bolsche- 
vistte rules and rubrics are unconsciously, in most cases, as well 
as unwittingly, accepting exactly this basic principle that thev 
themselves condemn in Germany, and are only applying it in a 
slightly different manner. Observe that the Germans believed in 
‘Natural Selection” as the only method by which progress comes 
about. So does the Socialist and the Bolschevist. But only a 
biologist can validly weigh and adjust the evidence in this field, 
and the biologists deny this statement. What then becomes of 
the “scientific” aspect that many are wont to assume for their 
foundation ? 

Next, the Germans confused a conspicuous factor with an im- 
portant one, and, because animals do fight each other and kill 
rather promiscuously, this factor was used to justify physical or 
brute force in overpowering those of other nationalities and races. 
They lost sight of the most characteristic and important factors 
in human adjustment, namely, the part that intellect, and what 
Professor Ritter calls the golden rule, played in man’s community 
life. The Socialist has done exactly the same thing the Germans 
did, by substituting an ‘Economie Struggle” for the ‘Physical 
Struggle” they held, while the Bolschevist substitutes **Co-oper- 
ation,’ forgetting that one can just as easily and as readily ‘‘co- 
operate’ in something that is injurious to the race as otherwise, 
and that first it is necessary that one settle what is best, before 
we co-operate to bring it about. ‘Then all three have assumed 
that all evolution is progressive. The mere fact that holders of 
these doctrines insist that progress can only be made by following 
their pet theories, illustrates clearly that they are all conversant 
with the fact that it is possible not to follow them, a supposed 
eendition which leads to retrogression; and, in view of the further 
fact that very few individuals in the past have held to these theo- 
ries (taking the inhabitants of all civilized countries into consid- 
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eration) it follows that there has been little or no progress in this 
past, a thought that negates the whole method of reasoning of any 
of the groups mentioned. 

But let us assume that there is progress and that all evolution 
is progressive, it follows that one must assume a guiding intelli- 
gence which makes it so, for otherwise there would be at least as 
much retrogression as progression; and if this is so, by the sheer 
logic of chance there is just as much likelihood, when any evolving 
is going on, of its being bad as of its being good; which forces us 
to the interesting conclusion that even if Socialism or Bolschevism 
is correct from a biological viewpoint, it must be half wrong any- 
way; so that we have a condition where a given thing, only pos- 
sibly half-right, is built upon a biological foundation that is much 
less than half-right, and bolstered up by a supposition of a single 
evolutionary factor—‘Economic Struggle for Existence”—which, 
in turn, is but partially true. On the base of pure reason such 
a conclusion can have but little truth in it. 

But here is what is actually important in the consideration of 
this subject: The leaders in all these fields are really University 
men, whose ideas are followed by those who have confidence in 
such leadership; and, in the final analysis, all theories which make 
a difference to the world at large really emanate from the Univer- 
sities in one way or another. For, even if one has not himself 
attended any institution of higher learning, one’s thoughts are 
nevertheless moulded by one’s reading and speaking, which read- 
ing and speaking in turn come from books and men who have 
attended such institutions. ‘Then, the further fact that most war 
writers have assumed that only political guides are leaders of men, 
assumes and implies in turn, that University men are not leaders 
—a point of view probably shared by a goodly proportion of our 
people. May this not have something to do with the fact that in 
twenty vears there has been no increase in the proportion of gram- 
mar school graduates who enter high school 7° 

We have not been giving sufficient thought to what men holding 
chairs in our leading Colleges and Universities have been teaching 


8. The Laboratory Method and High School Efficiency, by Professor Otis W. Caldwell, 
in Popular Science Monthly, p. 243, March, 1913. 
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and defending, simply because the results of such teaching and 
detending are not brought to full fruition until years afterward, 
when the students infected attain maturity and position in the 
world. 

Erroneous doctrines are therefore not grasped fully by very 
many men at the time of their propagation, but, whatever they 
are they have come from our Universities. This latter part is 
understood by all men. That much they can grasp. Then, a few 
eonspicuous examples of professional inetticiency have been her- 
alded forth by the newspapers, so that these two things having been 
added into one sum, the average man has come to the con¢lusion 
that there is little value in education. 

Probably the whole matter may come home to us better when 
the following incident is taken to heart: 

Not long ago the writer was with a group of prominent Southern 
menu where various things educational and religious were dis- 
eussed. One of those present asked the question as to why mem- 
bers of some churches practically never were affected by any 
calumnies hurled against them or any of their practices. The 
answer given was instructive. It was that those churches which 
make it a practice to teach their children at least a reasoning that 
is fundamental, have the satisfaction of knowing that no argu 
ment against any of its practices will ever avail. Unless their 
very foundation is removed, all objections will be fruitless. Then, 
as an example, the one who gave this answer added: “It is some- 
thing like this: when any one objects to a practice or doctrine, the 
mind immediately suggests, ‘This man says this doctrine or prac- 
tice is wrong; but if Christ was the actual Messiah, then what- 
ever he taught was true. He established the Christian Church 
and told his Apostles to 2£o forth and teach all peoples. Conse- 
quently, every doctrine and practice that the Christian Church 
teaches is correct, or Christ was not the Messiah, and then none 
of it is correct. This man says this particular practice,’ let us 
say baptism, ‘is absurd. But I Anow Christ was the Messiah and 
therefore what he said was true, therefore this man must be wrong. 


And not being able to see his own inconsistency, in addition to 


s 35 


being wrong, he hasn't even good sense. 
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Men, simply considered as men, have by the sheer fact of their 
being men, a “touch of logic” in their “systems,” so to speak. 
[his is not very well developed, it is true, but the “spark” of logic 
is nevertheless present. Now all of us are familiar with definite 
instances where we have read an article or heard a statement that 
we instinetively ‘felt’? was untrue. We were absolutely certain 
of its untruth, yet we could not disprove such statement or article. 
In fact, even a goodly proportion of the 42% to 48% of “lower 
than average” individuals undoubtedly have this feeling at various 
times, so surely those above this average have. 

May it not be, therefore, that this same type of logic has been 
applied to our University teachings by men at large? That is, 
when one has studied even a little physics and biology, has read 
even a little philosophy and has thought over what has been read, 
one is likely to sum up many modern teachings as the religiously 
minded individual did, by saying, “Here is a University profes- 
sor who teaches these Socialistic doctrines, when even my high- 
school physics, biology, and scientific reading of the simplest kind, 
say that it cannot be true. Either all science is wrong and then 
the professor too is wrong, because he is trying to base his theo- 
ries on science, or he hasn’t good sense.” May this not be the 
reason, or at least one of the reasons, why the term ‘‘academie,” 
instead of being respected, has come to be a reproach? It is not 
intended to say that each individual reasons this out in exactly 
this way, but is this not the underlying idea behind his conclu- 
sions ¢ 

This is rore likely the case when it is remembered that Social- 
ism and Bolschevism make converts of the most earnest and hu- 
manitarian type of individual. These men are deadly in earnest 
in their efforts to alleviate the conditions of their fellow-men. 
‘they see the injustice so often meted out to their comrades, and 
their earnestness flames up into a passion for humanity that is 
beautiful in its idealism and appealing in its intensity. But, this 
very earnestness is what blinds the convert to everything but the 
conspicuous. His enthusiasm prevents his seeing his own lack of 
logic and the lack of foundation there is to his “system.” He sees 
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a “condition,” and it is this “‘econdition” that he wants to remedy. 
He is not interested in “prevention” or anything that has to do 
with the future. To him all such discussions are but an attempt 
to evade the question. Whatever is to find acceptance with him 
must have to do with the “now.” He cannot understand that 
there are eternal and immutable laws, slow in their working out, 
but as sure in that working out as time and eternity itself. He 
forgets that the patient with a crushed leg must suffer a little more 
now, due to an amputation, if he is to suffer less later. But the 
suffering of the amputation must be accepted. Surely Capitalism 
cannot be blamed for a suffering which amputation entails! 

There are, of course, other factors which must be considered 
in addition to the inability to understand that there are eternal 
and immutable laws which none can set aside; one of the leading 
ones being that men now do a vast quantity of reading of all sorts 
and kinds. Few, however, are capable of checking up the validity 
of the conclusions which their favorite writers propound, and so 
they accept at face value everything and anything. Probably the 
best example of this acceptance of something that isn’t true is 
found in the fact that most writers on educational and sociological 
subjects have based their reasoning upon the so-called Haeckelian 
Law of Biogenesis, which teaches that the individual during his 
pre-birth period passes through all the adult stages of the race to 
which he belongs. Professor Vernon Kellogg, as long ago as 
1907, in his “Darwinism To-Day,” pointed out that this “law” 
of Haeckel’s now serves only as a “skeleton upon which to hang 
exceptions,” and that hardly a biologist of any consequence 
accepts it. Yet it is just this least tenable of all biological sup- 
positions that has been used most frequently by writers on educa- 
tion and sociology as a foundation upon which to build their 
theories! 

Professor Joseph Jastrow has put into telling language the 
method used by men to “put across” their ideas, when there has 
been little logic and less fact to warrant them: 

“The successful argument presents the manners likely to im- 
press the minds to which it addresses itself; it finds a sympathetic 
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audience and displays its wares with an easy confidence in their 
acceptability ; or if it meets with indifference or doubt, it proceeds 
to create an atmosphere congenial to its purposes. It uses all the 
arts of influence, from social prestige and aesthetic charm to 
flattery, and the backing of influential patrons. It distracts atten- 
tion from the logical procedure, and until brought to bay never 
discloses its methods, never openly seeks a conversion, but insinu- 
ates its persuasion so unobtrusively that the mind addressed moves 
as with its own initiative, and participates in the conclusion as 
in an original discovery, reflecting an exceptional insight.’’® 

Summing up, then, what bas been said: Socialism has exactly 
as much intellectual and scientific foundation upon which to build 
as has Bolshevism, and both have exactly as much as has neo- 
Darwinism and Prussianism, the latter being but an apotheosis 
of Militarism. Each and every one of these “isms” is but a 
different application of one and the same underlying principle— 
a principle built upon a non-existent biological something, and 
which actually denies itself in its own working out. 

Yet, it must not be forgotten that University men have been 
the cause of the propagation of this principle, so the sooner these 
same University men are willing to come forth in public when- 
ever and whenever the occasion permits and acknowledg their 
error, the sooner will they reinstate themselves in the minds of the 
many, and come into that standing to which their training and 
ability entitles them. 


9. The Will to Believe in the Supernatural by Professor Joseph Jastrow, in 7he Nine- 
teenth Century, p. 472, March, 1911. 








The Phi Beta Kappa Tempest 


J. H. Doyrr, Pu. D., Formernty Consvuitina PsycioLoGistT 


Cunver Minuirary \capemy. 


Seem 2 women mentally superior to men ? 

= = This may seem a very strange question to ask, 
5 8 in view of the fact that not very long ago it used 
= = to pass for good current publie opinion that women 
= = ee ; 
Fumo bad neither souls nor minds. At least, old Diog- 
= = enese would probably have had slimmer picking 
= = with his lantern anywhere up to the eighteenth 
ALPE EOCENE ; 

- a“ century looking for a man to admit the presence 


f these attributes in women than he did have in his original 
piece of research work, looking for an honest man. In spite of 
this, however, that strange question is now really being asked: 
Are women mentally superior to men ¢ 

The reason that it is being asked is, that women students in 
our colleges and universities seem to be attaining to higher schol- 
arship than men students. This fact seems thoroughly estab- 
lished as a result of the figures made publie in 1917 by the Phi 
Beta Kappa fraternity, a scholarship organization which is open 
equally to men and women. It seems that during the three years, 
1914-17, women won an aggregate of 1,979 places in this 
honorary organization, to 2,202 for men. But the number of men 
students available in the competition was much greater than the 
number of women students, since while twenty-seven chapters 
admitted men only, there were but six that were restricted to 
women, fifty-three (the remaining chapters) being in co-educa- 
tional institutions. There ean be no question, therefore, eon 
cerning the superior scholarship grades of the women students. 

And this fact is concerning Phi Beta Kappa immensely, fear 
ing, as they do, that the organization will become overrun with 
women—and, by no means incidentally, feeling mortified that 
men are unable to cope with women in competition for an honor 
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whose one basis is scholarship. In fact, a tempest has been raging 
in Phi Beta Kappa circles to the extent that “the powers that be” 
have been considering what ean be done to limit the number of 
women that are admitted to the organization. The nature of such 
limitations would evidently be the imposing of other bases of 
admission to Phi Beta Kappa than scholarship—bases perhaps 
having to do with male characteristics, avenues in which women 
could not compete successfully as in scholarship. 

But the interesting thing is, just why Phi Beta Kappa is con- 
cerned at all about the matter. What ditference does it make if 
ou past records men have failed to compete successfully with 
women in the field of scholarship? Does such failure on the part 
of men indicate that men are inferior mentally to women? Phi 
Beta Kappa seems to think so down deep within, and so does 
the general school public, if one is to accept the tone of the press, 
and particularly the comment that is to be heard in eollege and 
university circles. There seems to be lurking a something which 
is considerably stronger than suspicion, which confesses that 
women’s scholarship records stamp her as mentally superior to 
men. | 

Gut does scholarship necessarily indicate mental superiority ? 

My position is that it does not. I do not believe that the Phi 
Beta Kappa figures on membership constitute any basis whatever 
for concern, much less a basis for the conclusion that mentality 
parallels scholarship. I purpose to show in the following lines 
that the Phi Beta Kappa tempest is “much ado about nothing.” 
| hope to establish this fact by submitting those points which 
appeal to me as being a complete explanation as to why the Phi 
Beta Kappa ranks are being filled up more rapidly with women 
than with men. All of the points in question will center about 
the words “interest” and “application,” for it is my conviction 
that within these two elements is to be found the complete secret 
ef women’s apparent mental superiority over men, Let us see 
wherein. 
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[. Tur Brovocicar Lypex. 
Biologically men are much more dynamic than women. by 


nature, men are more muscular and more active bodily. As a 
defender of women, men are larger, stronger and rougher. ‘This 
super-physical tendency men inherit. Women, on the other hand, 
are comparatively static by virtue of a physical inheritance of 
their own. This biological ditlerence between the two sexes is 
attested even among children, where the differences are always less 
along all lines than in maturity. A girl of five, for example, is 
satisfied with the relatively static activity of caring for her doll, 
while a boy demands playthings which afford a greater muscular 
expression, such as wagons, tools, guns, bows and arrows, and 
so on. 

Now, the point that | am making is, that by nature, men care 
less for book education, and especially Phi Beta Kappa education, 
than women do. The reason is, that book education is relatively 
a static affair. Muscularly, education is exceedingly tame for 
men, but not for women. Reduced to its lowest terms, this means 
simply that application to books is less natural for men than it is 
for women. 

And I say this in spite of the fact that education is newer for 
women than it is for men, the reason being that woman’s static 
tendencies are age-long, while throughout all the centuries man’s 
world has been pretty largely a wild, roving, muscular one. This 
fact crops out today in terms of such institutions as military 
academies for bovs, regulation high schools being too tame for 
them. The military academy is fundamentally biological in its 
origin. Girls’ schools, on the contrary, are not biological in orl 
gin ; they are social. I would repeat, therefore, that on the bio 
logical basis men have less natural interest in the typical college 
and university education than women have. 

Il. Tur Socroroetcar Basis. 

On sociological grounds the compass points in the same diree 
tion. This is for the reason that the sociological stream of the 
various activities of men’s lives runs approximately parallel to 
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their biological nature. Both in the avenues of industry and in 
the avenues of leisure 





those of work and those of play—men are 
to be seen playing more dynamic roles than women. In the field 
of college and university work, for example, academic honors are 
about the only ones that are open to women, or at least the only 
ones that make any universal appeal to them. Women, there- 
fore, are in a position to centralize all their energies toward their 
one accessible field—scholarship. But with men it is far differ- 
ent. The populace still demands athletics, even as in the days of 
Greece and Rome—-yea, even the Phi Beta Kappa girl demands 
athletics, for her dreams and her admiration are universally for 
the dynamic hero emerging from some arena of physical contest 
rather than for the typical man who wins scholarship honors in 
Phi Beta Kappa! How naturally, therefore, all forces combine 
to set up and perpetuate for men social institutions which strongly 
divert their attention from scholarship. And yet no.one doubts 
for a minute the appeal that athletics makes to men—and on 
purely sociological grounds, why shouldn’t the appeal be responded 
to when the ordinary inter-collegiate athletic contest is surrounded 
by ten thousand surging vocal demons, in contradistinction te 
the corporal’s guard of placid attendants ordinarily to be found 
“enduring” an inter-collegiate debating contest? Is it any won- 
der, [ repeat, that the mere sociological lure of athletics is enough 
to render the majority of men unconscious of such static perform- 
anees as the winning and the wearing of Phi Beta Kappa pins ? 
| think not; and even if it is, the fact remains; and the pointed 
significance of that fact is, that while women are working with a 
focused attention on one field, that of scholarship, men are work- 
ing with an attention which is dispersed over several fields. The 
immediate application of this argument is, of course, again that 
Phi Beta Kappa is only a side-show when it comes to claiming 
the attention of men students generally. 


[II1l. Tur Evement or Socrat AGGRESSIVENESS IN MEN. 


In social affairs men are the aggressors. Men possess the 
initiative by virtue of custom. They go to more shows than 
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women, and to more athletic events. On carousing men have a 
monopoly, and accordingly they lounge around the streets more. 
Men visit one another more, and they ‘trough-house” far more 
than than women. It is also perhaps safe to say that men “squan- 
der” far more time in association with women than women do 
with men. In addition to this, their hours are far more irregular 
than those of women. They are free to come and go whenever 
they please. They may come in at midnight, or at three in the 
morning—and through it all in the past they have been pretty 
free to play cards, gamble, or even drink. But women are under 
the ban of authority and convention. Aggression socially is de- 
nied them even by their own natures, in comparison with the lure 
that leads men on. The sum and substance of the matter is, that 
too often while women are engaged in evening study, men are not. 
They are doing something else, whether it is indulging in a moon- 
light serenade, or whether it is responding to some other “call of 
the wild.” One thing is sure, however, and that is, that the 
element of social aggression in men does not lend itself readily 


to rooting for Phi Beta Kappa. 


lV. Tur Evement or Cuarm in Women. 


How does the element of charm in women students who make 
Phi Beta Kappa compare with the same element in women stu- 
dents who do not make the organization? It is my conviction 
that the former suffer by comparison. I do not know that I 
would want to go so far as to say that women are social favor** 
with men in inverse proportion to their Phi Beta Kappa quati- 
ties, but it is something like that, even though it might be ever 
so little. It is undoubtedly true, I believe, that by virtue of this 
fact or supposition, women students who are Phi Beta Kappa 
timber have less demands made on their time by men than do 
the women students who are less mentally inclined. If this be 
true, then the Phi Beta Kappa women are favored in their pur- 
suit of scholarship by being let alone somewhat by men, to say 
nothing of their own possible preference to be let alone perhaps 


somewhat more than the typical woman student. But if men 
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generally are not normally aggressive in their attentions toward 
Phi Beta Kappa women, they are, nevertheless, socially aggressive 
in other quarters, so that again the conclusion would seem to be 
that women candidates for this organization are more strenuously 
devoted to the ideal of scholarship than are the men. 


V. Tuer Revative Lure or PRIZEs. 


Regardless of all other conditions, it is undoubtedly true that 
Phi Beta Kappa pins possess a greater charm for women than 
they do for men. This is because of the relatively greater lure 
that tags and labels in general have for women. I have noticed, 
in observing children, that girls care more for the distinction that 
comes with colored stars, ribbons, and other prizes than boys do. 
The appeal to girls seems deeper—and the difference is perhaps 
not diminished with added years. It seems to be conspicuously 
the part of feminine nature to adore show and display, whether in 
the form of furs, feathers, or fictitious honors. For this reason 
alone, women undoubtedly compete more energetically to make 
Phi Beta Kappa than men. This being true, it would appear that 
there are comparatively fewer men capturing places in the organi- 
zation owing to the weaker pulling power of the lure for them. 


VI. Tuer Stimvuuus or THE CHALLENGE. 


For women the field of education is relatively new. Only a 
short time ago they had neither souls nor minds. Naturally 
women are spurred on by this charge of inferiority which the 
stone age imposed upon them. Women are working in the col- 
leges and universities with a sort of vengeance. They are flinging 
back one of the insults of the ages by trying to “make good.” 
Unquestionably this aspect of the situation is a factor in placing 
women on a higher scholarship plane than they otherwise would 
attain. Particularly is this true where some specific competition 
is involved, where women are brought face to face with men in 
some vital test of scholarship such as Phi Beta Kappa affords. 
The principle involved is one of motivation, a principle which is 
always at the base of every whole-souled personal investment; and 
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in this case it seems to me that there exists for women a certain 
specific motive which is totally lacking for men. 


VII. Men Facutries ann THe Eterna FEMININE. 


Perhaps but few people have given thought to the fact that in our 
co-educational colleges and universities the faculties are made up 
mostly of men. But the fact demands attention ; the fact that our 
women students have men teachers. The fact is a very pertinent 
one when it comes to any consideration of the relative scholarship 
grades received by men and women students in our co-educational 
institutions. It is pertinent for the reason that either consciously 
or unconsciously, or both, the appeal to men of the eternal femi- 
nine enters to a certain extent into grades given to women by 
class room professors. There can be no question whatever about 
this, regardless even of how lustily the professors might deny it. 
Exactly the same principle which operates to favor women in the 
court room and in the jury room, operates to favor women in the 
class room. In the former cases we have an abundance of positive 
evidence ; in the latter case let those accept it by analogy, who have 
neither observed nor experienced. Sociologically chivalry may 
be gone; but biologically it operates undiminished. In spite of 
this, however, there is of course a limit beyond which the charm 
of no woman could work in colleges or universities. For example, 
no woman, no matter how charming in personality, could possibly 
receive the stamp of high scholarship who is a consistent failure 
in her academic work. The point is, that the appeal that women 
make to men, as far as academic grades are concerned, is sec- 
ondary, and not fundamental. But the appeal is there just the 
same. Let us not overlook it in any discussion which tends to 
aecept Phi Beta Kappa membership as a basis for drawing con- 
clusions on the relative mental statures of men and women. 


CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY. 


In all the investigations that have been made by anthropology 


and educational and experimental psychology for the purpose of 
finding mental differences between the sexes, none have been 
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found. Those who would draw conclusions from the Phi Beta 
Kappa figures are mistaken, for the reason that the elements that 
contribute to scholarship in the two sexes are different. The 
interests of men are far more varied and diverse, both biologically 
and sociologically, than those of women. For this reason men are 
working at dispersed attention much more than women are. Schol- 
arship thus becomes a definite function of application. By no 
means is scholarship an exclusive function of native mental 
capacity. 

But it may be argued that the failure of men to apply them- 
selves more to purely mental tasks and less to social and physical 
interests is in itself a certain evidence of comparative mental 
inferiority on their part—that the very facts which I have brought 
forth in this paper in defense of male mentality are exactly the 
proofs of woman’s mental superiority. With respect to such an 
interpretation, each one of course must judge for himself. 

Personally, however, I am unable to see the logic of such a pos- 
sible contention. I believe that the fairer test would be on the 
following basis, namely: 

With equal application, how would men compare with women 
from the standpoint of scholarship grades? 

My own conviction is that they would be equal to women. 
Nevertheless, I will, of course, admit that men will not thus apply 
themselves—and many will claim, perhaps, that men cannot. 

This raises the question as to whether abstract mental applica- 
tion is more an evidence of mentality than mentality is a result 
of application. I, of course, answer this question in the nega- 
tive—that is, I believe that mental attainment is more the result 
of application than application is a proof of mental superiority. 

However that be, I feel sure that the relative status of men and 
women mentally, so far as scholarship grades are concerned, must 
be fought out on the one issue of application. 

For this reason I believe that the one service which future Phi 
Beta Kappa committees have to perform is to see their problem 
in this light, and accordingly to urge upon men that “the one 
safe, sure, serviceable and attainable cure for existing difficulties 
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is for men to apply themselves. I believe that any other recom- 
mendations, such as arbitrarily limiting*the number of women 
students eligible for the Phi Beta Kappa, or imposing qualifica- 
tions other than scholarship, would be ludicrous and unjust. 

I believe further, that without doubt it might be well for our 
public schools to bear in mind the possibility that perhaps every 
argument offered above, save number seven, may be operating to 
differentiate boys and girls of the upper grades and the high 
school. 


A Boon Denied 


Fair shone the halls to Science consecrate, 
For one cuffed of the years and travel-spent, 
Consumed by strife with yearning discontent 

And dizzied with din of traffic. At the gate 

She paused that peaceful court to contemplate, 
Where Youth, amazing hale and beauteous, went 
On indicate errand, blithe, intent, 

And index-fingered Wisdom walked sedate. 


“Life, I would tarry with my kinsmen here,” 
She pleaded, “Seeking truth where candor reigns, 
Endeavor thrives (its every task limned clear), 
And learning ripples down to dulcet strains.” 
But Life said, “Nay! The World, long overdue, 
Lays a steam-husky, toil-choked claim to you.” 
—LeNA McBEE. 





Outline Study of Emerson’s Essays 
OUTLINE STUDY No. 82 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS: COMPENSATION; SELF- 
RELIANCE; MANNERS. 
A. PREPARATORY WORK. 


DISCUSSION OF THE ESSAY AS A DISTINCT FORM 
OF LITERARY COMPOSITION; FAMOUS 
ESSAYISTS. 


I. Tuer Essay. 


Vote 1. The Essay is an offshoot of that department of 
literature known as the Treatise. A Treatise is a for- 
mal and methodical exposition off some particular 
subject, and is usually learned and ponderous, designed 
only for the scholarly and profound thinker. An Essay 
is also an exposition of some special theme, but is not 
so formal nor so methodical in its treatment as is a 
Treatise, properly so called. The Essay appeals to the 
popular taste, and is especially adapted to periodical 
literature. 

“The Essay is properly a collection of notes, indicat- 
ing certain aspects of a subject or suggesting thought 
concerning it, rather than the orderly or exhaustive 
treatment of it. It is not a formal siege but a series 
of assaults, essays, or attempts upon it. Hence the 
name.”—Century Dictionary. 


I]. Famous Essayists. 
Suggestion 1, Give the century and nationality of each. 
1. Sir Francis Bacon; 2, Michel Montaigne; 3, Charles 
Lamb; 4, Richard Steele; 5, James Russell Lowell; 
6, Alexander Pope; 7, Joseph Addison; 8, Thomas B. 
Macaulay; 9, Matthew Arnold; 10, Thomas Carlyle; 
11, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Vote 2. It was to the work of Bacon that the name “essay” 
was first applied. 
Suggestion 2. How do the essays of Pope differ from those 
of the other essayists mentioned? 
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B. FIRST READING. 


CHARACTER OF THE ESSAY: ABSTRACT OF THE 


a 


“es 


ESSAY AND STUDY OF THE TEXT. 


I. Essay on COMPENSATION. 


Suggestion 3. From the Dictionary, study the word com- 
pensation. Learn its derivation and its definition. 


Character of the Essay. 

Vote 3. Compensation is from Emerson’s first volume of 
collected essays published in 1841. It forms, perhaps, 
the most characteristic presentation of Emerson’s phi- 
losophy and style. It is the utterance of his deepest 
thought. 

Abstract of the Essay and Study of the Text. 

a. Introduction. 

(1) Reasons for choosing such a subject. Paragraphs 
1-6, 

Suggestion 4. Notice that the assertion, Life was ahead 
of theology is explained in simpler terms in the next 
statement, The people know more, etc. What word 
would you have used here instead of documents? It 
is characteristic of Emerson to use specific terms in 
his illustrations, as bank-stock and doubloons, ete. 
Express the idea in general instead of specific terms. 
Which is the more effective? Give the purport and 
import of the sermon of paragraph 2. Where lay the 
fallacy? Do you ever hear a similar doctrine preached 


to-day’ 

b. Discussion or Body of the Essay. 

Vote 4. “The body of the essay is a discussion of the 
universe as the incarnation of unerring truth and 
absolute justice.” 

(1) Paragraph 7. 

(a) Polarity, or action and reaction, we meet in 
every part of nature; in darkness and light; 
in heat and cold, ete. 

(b) An inevitable duality bisects nature. 

Vote 5. Emerson usually follows a_ technical word or 
phrase with its definition or explanation, as_ here. 
Polarity, i.e., action and reaction, 

Suggestion 3. From the Dictionary study carefully the 
definition and derivation of inspiration, erpiratian, 
systole, diastole, undulation, centrifugal, centripetal. 


(2) Paragraphs 8-9. 


(a) As the whole, so its parts. 
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Suggestion 5. Notice the paragraph structure of the essay, 
using paragraph 8 as a model: (1) statement, (2) re- 
statement, (3) general illustration, (4) concrete ex- 
ample. What are the influences of climate and soil 
upon civilization? Apply this doctrine of compensa- 
tion to the fact asserted in the last sentence of para- 
graph 9, The barren soil, ete. 

(3) Paragraphs 10-11. 

(a) The same dualism underlies the nature and 
condition of man. 

(b) For everything you have missed, you have 
gained something; and for everything you 
gain, you lose something. 

Suggestion 6. How does Emerson explain his statement, 
The President has paid dear for his White House? 
Refute the charge made in the sentence, 70 preserve 
for a short time, ete. Put into literal language the 
last sentence of paragraph 10. 

The last half of paragraph 10 need not be dwelt 
upon. Experience teaches a better doctrine. 

Note 6. They are increased, i.e., Their needs and desires 
increase and their capacity for enjoyment is strength- 
ened. Charges of that eminence, i.e., The burdens of 
the position. 


(4) Paragraph 12. 

(a) The law of dualism controls the laws of cities 
and nations. 

(b) Things refuse to be mismanaged long. 

(c) If the government is cruel, the governor’s 
life is not safe. 

(d) If you tax too high the revenue will yield 
nothing. 

Suggestion 7. Debate the question involved in the sen- 
tence, Under all governments.... 

(5) Paragraphs 13-14. 
(a) The universe is represented in every one of 
its particles. 

Note 7. The central thought of these paragraphs is that 
each occupation is a compend of the world (i.e., is an 
entire emblem of human life) and each occupation is 
the correlative of every other occupation. 

“The world globes itself in a drop of dew,” i.e., The 
same natural forces which compel the matter compos- 
ing our earth to assume a globular form makes the 
tiny drop of dew a sphere also. 

Suggestion 8. Question the truth of the assertion, Eyes, 
ears....ereature. Write an explanation of the state- 
ment, The true doctrine....cobweb. How does Emer- 
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son make his theory of compensation fit his statement 
that the universe is represented in every one of its 
particles ? 
(6) Paragraphs 15-20. 
(a) Justice is not postponed, 
(b) Every act rewards itself in a twofold manner. 
(c) All things are moral. 
(d) Life invests itself with inevitable conditions. 


Vote 8. The propositions which are discussed in these par- 
agraphs are aphorisms. (Consult the Dictionary.) The 
sentence, A perfect equity.... is amplified in Every 
secret is told.... The Greek sentence which is trans- 


lated in the text illustrates the futility of relying on 
chance. The central fact of pargraphs 17 and 18 is 
summarized in the last sentence of 18, Men think that 
to be great....bitter. The teaching of paragraph 20 
is that the man who tries to renounce the obligations 
of life and to live his own life in his own way without 
regard to people and things which should claim his 
attention, only half lives, however much so-called pleas- 
ure he may secure for himself. 
(7) Paragraphs 21-22. 
(a) Crime and punishment are inseparable. 
(b) Fable, art, literature, life, show that the expe- 
rience and knowledge of this fact is universal. 
Suggestion 9. In studying the illustrations for these para- 
graphs, note their source, and the episodes which make 
them appropriate. Consult a Classical Dictionary. 
(8) Paragraphs 23-26. 
(a) The doctrine of Compensation is revealed in 
fable and proverb. 
(b) Proverbs are the sanctuary of the intuitions. 
Suggestion 10. Notice the explanation of (b) in paragraph 
24. What is the teaching of these paragraphs as sum- 
marized in paragraph 26? 
(9) Paragraph 27 

(a) A man cannot speak but he judges himself. 

Every opinion reacts on him who utters it. 
(10) Paragraphs 28-33. 

(a) You cannot do wrong without suffering 
wrong. All infractions of love and equity 
in our social relations are speedily punished. 

(b) A wise man knows that it is always the part 
of prudence to face every claimant and pay 
every just demand on his time, his talents, 
or his heart. 
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Suggestion 11. Question the truth of Burke’s statement. 
What feeling does Emerson designate by the word 
fear? Learn the characterization of fear from para- 
graph 30. Amplify this characterization. For every 
benefit you receive, a tar is levied. Show that this has 
been proved by the most limited experience. Study the 
expressions, scot and lot, worm worms, mow and gibber. 

(11) Paragraphs 34-35. 
(a) Human labor is one immense illustration of 
the perfect compensation of the universe. 

Suggestion 12. Prove that the statement above is true. 
Of what are wealth and credit the signs? What is the 
law of nature as regards labor? 

(12) Paragraphs 36-37. 
(a) Commit a crime and the earth is made of 
glass. 
(b) Love,and you shall be loved. 
Suggestion 13. Paraphrase (a). Does it mean the same 
as the common expression, Murder will out? 
(13) Paragraphs 38-40. 

(a) The good are befriended even by weakness 
and defect. 

(b) Every man in his lifetime needs to thank his 
faults. 

(c) Every evil to which we do not succumb is a 
benefactor. 

Suggestion 14. Has your experience shown you the truth 
of the assertion that No man had ever a defect, ete.? 
Point out the application of the beautiful image at 
the end of paragraph 38. What striking and very 
true metaphor occurs in paragraph 39? Give the au: 
thor’s illustration for (ec). 

(14) Paragraphs 41-42. 
(a) All things preach the indifferency of circum- 
stance. 

Note 9. Paragraph 42 is the summing up of the preceding 
portion of the essay and refutes the inevitable conclu- 
sion which the reader must have reached—What boots 
it to do well, ete. 

(15) Paragraphs 43-47. 

Note 10. These paragraphs are the least interesting and 
intelligible to the young reader. The quotation from 
St. Bernard in paragraph 46 may be considered the 
nucleus of the whole discussion. 

(16) Paragraphs 48-50. 
(a) Change is the law of growth. The man of 
today scarcely recognizes the man of yes- 
terday. 
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(b) The compensations of calamity: Without 
calamity there could be no growth; The 
sure years reveal the deep remedial force of 
calamity. 

Suggestion 15. Reproduce the figure used to illustrate (a) 
and explain its application. What are the compensa- 
tions of calamity? Express in your own words the 
lofty thought in paragraph 50. Is this paragraph a 
convincing one? Do these thoughts make it easier to 
bear life’s calamities? 


II. Essay on SeExLF-RELIANCE. 
1. Character of the Work. 


Note 11. “Emerson’s doctrine of the individual soul is the 
subject of the second lecture in the first volume of 
collected essays. He always and everywhere recog- 
nized that the divine voice which speaks authorita- 
tively in the soul of man is the source of all our wis- 
dom. It is a man’s true self; hence it follows that 
absolute, supreme self-reliance is the law of his being. 

2. Abstract of the Essay and Study of the Text. 

a. Introduction. 

(1) Paragraphs 1 and 2. 

(a) To believe your own thought, to believe in 
your own heart that what is true for you 
is true for all men—that is genius. 

Note 12. For all allusions to persons and places suitable 
reference books should be consulted. It is not neces- 
sary to identify each name, but the reason for its use 
as an illustration should be ascertained. 

(b) No man knows what that is which he can do 
until he has tried. 


b. Discussion. 


~ 


(1) Paragraphs 3-5. 
(a) Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that 
iron string. 

Suggestion 16. Repeat from memory the sentence which 
follows this topic sentence. By what metaphor does 
Emerson describe the effect of self-consciousness. 

(2) Paragraphs 6-7. 
(a) Self-reliance is the aversion of society every- 
where. 

Note 13. Chapter 7 illustrates Emerson’s fondness for 
using short sentences which might have been used as 
parts of one long sentence. 
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Suggestion 17. What is Emerson’s position as regards 
charity? Do you agree with him? Ought you to speak 
the rude truth in all ways? Paraphrase Jf malice and 
vanity wear the coat of philanthropy. Define bigot, 
lintels, pules. 

(3) Paragraphs 8-11. 

(a) Conformity and Consistency :—What | must 
do is all that concerns me, not what people 
think. A man should not appeal by his 
actions to public favor. The objection to 
conforming to usages that have become dead 
to you is that it scatters your force. 

Suggestion 18. Show that the first assertion of (a) is a 
dangerous doctrine. Reproduce Emerson’s censure of 
the foolish face of praise. Show that there are many 
occasions when the foolish face of praise is justifiable. 
(4) Paragraphs 12-14. 

(a) The other terror that scares us from our 
self-reliance is our consistency. 

(b) A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds. 

(c) With consistency a great soul has simply 
nothing to do. 

(d) To be great is to be misunderstood. 

Suggestion 19. Learn from paragraph 14 the statement, 
Speak what you think....today. Discuss (d). 

(5) Paragraphs 15-17. 

(a) We pass for what we are. Ifa man’s actions 
are honest and natural, they will reveal what 
manner of man he is; conformity will reveal 
nothing. 

(b) An institution is the lengthened shadow of 
one man. 


Note 14. Instead of the gong, ete., i.e., Instead of follow- 
ing the crowd, let us hear our own individual summons 
to some special act of courage. Emerson uses the 
wrong words when he mentions acrostic and Alexran- 
drian stanza. Consult the Dictionary for these and for 
the word “palindrome.” 


(6) Paragraphs 18-20. 
(a) Let a man know his worth and keep things 

under his feet. 
Suggestion 20. Interpret the sentence, Our reading is men- 


dicant and sycophantic. Interpret in your own words 
paragraph 20. 
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(7) Paragraphs 21-23. 
(a) Intuition (insight) is the fountain of action 
and thought. 
(b) Man must live, not in the past but in the 
present. 


Vote 15. The theme of paragraph 22 is Progress, one of 
Emerson’s favorite subjects. Man is not to borrow 


ideas from the past nor strive for the results effected 
in the past. The centuries are conspirators, ete., i.e., 
Examples of the past impede progress. 

(8) Paragraphs 24-32. 

(a) If we live truly, we shall see truly. 

(b) Life only avails, not the having lived. 

(c) The soul is self-sufficing and self-relying. 

(d) Man must in a measure separate himself 
from his fellows. But vour isolation must 
not be mechanical, but spiritual, that is, 
must be elevation. 

Suggestion 21. What is the teaching of paragraphs 30 to 
32? Do you accept the ethics of these paragraphs? 
Notice that Emerson uses the names Thor and Woden 
as synonyms for courage and constancy. 

(9) Paragraph 33. 

(a) Our age yields no great and perfect persons. 

( Discuss. ) 
(10) Paragraphs 34-35. 

(a) A greater self-reliance will work a revolution 

in all the relations of men. 
(11) Paragraphs 36-38. 

(a) False prayers betoken a lack of self-reliance. 
Prayer as a means to effect a private end is 
theft and meanness. 

Suggestion 22. Repeat the definition of prayer from para- 
graph 36. What does Emerson mean by prayer in 
action? Interpret, Our regrets are false prayers. 

(b) Discontent is the want of self-reliance. [t 
is infirmity of will. 

(12) Paragraphs 39-42. 

(a) The rage of travelling is a symptom of want 
of self-reliance. The soul is no traveler. 

(b) Imitation is the traveling of the mind. 

Suggestion 23. Reproduce Emerson’s arguments on these 
points and explain the purpose served by the introduc- 


tion of all the personages mentioned in these para- 


or 
i 
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(15) Paragraphs 43-48. 


(a) Insist on yourself; never imitate. Every 
great man is a unique. 

(b) Do that which is assigned you and you ecan- 
not hope too much nor dare too much. 

(c) Society never advances: it recedes....the 
other. 

(d) For everything that is given, something is 
taken. 

(e) There is no deviation in the moral standard. 
No greater men are now than ever were. 

Suggestion 24. How does Emerson express the thought, 
You can bea great artist, a great builder, a great writer. 
Reproduce the author’s proof for statements (c) and 
(d). What startling questions does Emerson propound 
in pargraph 46. Answer them. What point is made 
by citing the men of paragraph 47? Is it true that 
the persons who make the nation to-day, nert year 
die, and their experience with them? 

(14) Paragraphs 19-50. 

(a) Nothing can bring you peace but yourself. 
Nothing can bring you peace but the triumph 
of principles. 

Vote 16. The last two pargraphs of this essay are involved 
and their teaching is not sound. <A better doctrine is 
this: Absolute, defiant self-reliance is a virtue only in 
those who are endowed with exceptional qualities of 
mind and body which lift them above the mass of man- 
kind. The average man must accommodate himself to 
his surroundings and keep in touch with the com- 
munity of which he is an individual unit. A leader is 
not to be condemned because he marches with ‘his fel- 
lows instead of far in advance of them; nor is a social 
system necessarily false and hollow because it empha- 
sizes the obvious and practical rewards of successful 
energy. 


Ill. Essay on MANNERS. 
1. Character of the Work. 

Vote 17. Emerson's Essay on Manners may be found in the 
second volume of essays, published in 1844. In it 
Emerson gives us his idea of the qualifications of a 
gentleman. 

Emerson’s essay Behavior should be read in connec- 
tion with Manners. In the Essay on Behavior oceurs 
the often-quoted definition of “manners”—“There is 
always a best way of doing everything, if it be but to 
boil an egg. Manners are the happy ways of doing 
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things; each, once a stroke of genius or of love, now 
repeated and hardened into usage. They form at last 
a rich varnish with which the routine of life is washed 
and its details adorned. If they are superficial, so are 
the dewdrops which give such a depth to the morning 
meadows.” 
2. Abstract of the Essay and Study of the Text. 
a. Introduction. 

(1) Paragraph 1. 

(b) How the other half of the world lives. 

b. Discussion, 

(1) Paragraph 2. 

(a) What fact is more conspicuous in modern 
history than the creation of the gentleman? 

(b) The word gentleman is a homage to personal 
and incommunicable properties. 

(c) A gentleman is a compound result, into which 
every great force enters as an ingredient, 
namely, virtue, wit, beauty, wealth and power. 

(2) Paragraph 3. 

(a) The word gentleman denotes manhood or 
personal force first, and then gentleness. 

(b) A gentleman is a man of truth, lord of his 
own actions and expressing that lordship in 
his behavior, not in any manner dependent 
and servile either on persons or opinions or 
possessions. 

3) Paragraph 4. 

(a) A true gentleman is the ruler of society. 
The rulers of society must be up to the work 
of the world. 

Suggestion 25. Put into your own words a description of 


Emerson's ideal gentleman from this paragraph. Para- 
phrase, They sat very carlelessly in their chairs, ete. 
(4) Paragraph 5. 

(b) To the gentleman money is not essential; 
but he must have invention to take the lead, 
and a broad sympathy which puts him in 
fellowship with crowds, and makes his action 
popular. 

(5) Paragraph 6-9, 

(a) The manners of a gentleman are observed 
and copied. 

(b) Manners aim to facilitate life. 
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(c) Good breeding, of whatever country, readily 
fraternizes with that of every other. 

(d) Fashion rests on reality and hates nothing 
so much as pretenders. 

(e) Good sense and character make their own 
forms every moment. 


Note 18. Much study should be put on these paragraphs, 
since it is of the utmost importance that good man- 
ners be cultivated and appreciated. By Fashion, Emer- 
son means, not the foolish thing aften called fashion, 
but the concrete expression of good manners. Fashion 
is a symbolic institution and stands for much that is 
desirable. 


f 


Suggestion 26. What does Emerson say of the relation « 
great men to the fashionable world? 
(6) Paragraphs 10-12. 
(a) The first thing society requires of a man 
reality. 
(b) A gentleman never dodges. 
(c) The first point of courtesy must always be 
truth. 
(7) Paragraphs 13-15. 
(a) The value of deference: Let us not be too 
much acquainted. 
(b) A gentleman makes no noise; a lady is 


I 


serene. 

(c) Intellect must be part of the equipment of 
a gentleman. 

(d) Defect in manners is usually the defect of 
fine perceptions, 

(ce) What helps or hinders fellowship makes the 
good or bad of manners. 

Suggestion 27. Repeat from memory the sentence which 
begins with the words, The person who screams.... 
Describe in your own words the sort of person desig- 
nated by Emerson when he says, Society loves Creole 
natures, etc. 

(8) Paragraphs 16-20. 

(a) Good nature is a requisite of the real gentle- 
man. 

(b) A man who is not happy... .occasion. 

(c) Love is the basis of courtesy. 

(d) A beautiful form is better than a beautiful 
face; a beautiful behavior is better than a 
beautiful form. 








ee 
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Vote 19. Paragraphs 17 and 18 constitute a fine defence 
of the forms of politeness and cultivated manners, 


> 


28. Repeat Emerson’s definition of a real gen 
tleman. What does he mean by insight, and what 
loes he say ol it? Note the distinction between a false 
gentleman and a true one. Paraphrase, What if the 
false gentleman almost bows the true out of the world 
Reproduce the distinetion drawn between God’s gentle- 
man and Fashion’s. What is the topic diseussed in 
paragraph 20? What is the topie sentence? (J esteem 
it, ete.) Show that the paragraph is not a digression 


Nuggestion 


ce. Conclusion. 
(1) Paragraphs 21-23 
(a) Without the rich heart wealth is an ugh 
beggar. 
Suggestion 29. Relate the anecdote which closes the essay. 
What assertion does it illustrate? 


C. SECOND READING (For the Three Essays). 


PASSAGES TO REMEMBER: POINTS FOR SPECIAL 
STUDY; LITERARY CRITICISM. 


I. PassaGes TO REMEMBER. 


Suggestion 30. Put into your own words the truth whicl 
each one teaches. 
1. Our popular theology has gained in decorum, and not in 
principle, over the superstitions it has displaced. 
2. The soul says, “Eat”: the body would feast. 
3. Drive out nature with a fork, she comes running back. 
In nature nothing can be given, all things are sold. 
5. A man often pays dear for a small frugality 
6. We are idolaters of the old. 
7. In every work of genius we recognize our rejected 
thoughts 


S. Whoso would be a man must be a nonconformist. 


9. Do your work, and I shall know vou. 


i). The vovage of the best ship is a zigzag line of a hundred 
tacks 

11. Let a man know his worth and keep things under his 
fee 

iz. The rulers of society must he up to the work f the 


world, and equal to their versatile office. 


Se 
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Il. For Specrtau Stupy. 


Suggestion 31. Explain or identify each. State the point 
which each is used to illustrate. 

1. Errors of the planets. 2. Prometheus knows one secret 
which Jove must bargain for. 3. The ancient doctrine 
of Nemesis. 4. Thread ball. 5. The obscene bird. 
6. The emerald of Polyecrates. 7%. The banian of the 
forest. 8. Barbadoes. 9. Galileo was misunderstood. 
10. Without parallax. 11. Antinomianism. 12. 
Vatican. 13. The colossal chisel of Phidias. 14. 
The Whigs of Maine. 15. Circe’s horned company. 


II]. Tue Literary STYLE OF THE Essays. 
1. Quoted Criticisms. 


a. Emerson’s vocabulary is drawn both from literature 
and from life and has a wide range. It is finely 
compounded of the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ments. His words are learned or homely and real- 
istic as best befits his thought. 


Suggestion 32. Mention examples of each point mentioned 
above. 


. Emerson’s sentences are generally short (style coupé). 
The principal figures of speech employed by this 
author are: (1) antithesis, (2) metaphor, and (3) 
simile. The first figure is specially characteristic 
of Emerson. He employs figures of speech not as 
mere ornaments; he inlays them in the organic 
structure of the thought—Swinton’s “Studies in 
English.” 


ce. It is characteristic of Emerson that he says one thing 
at one time and a quite different thing at another 
time. (Compare Self-Reliance and Manners). He 
not only acknowledges this fact, but justifies it in 
his essay on Self Reliance. 


1. Quaint, keen, homely good sense is one of the marked 
characteristics of Emerson’s work. 


. Emerson did not arrive at truth by subtle reasoning, 
but simply gave forth, in the tersest form, the ideas 
as they came to him. 
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D. SUPPLEMENTARY WORK. 
TEST QUESTIONS: THEME SUBJECTS. 


I. Test QUESTIONS. 


1. State the important facts in the life of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. State some of the teachings of his system of phi- 
losophy. Describe that portion of his career connected with 
his ministerial work and his theological beliefs. 

2. Describe the Transcendental Movement in New Eng- 
jand. What connection has Emerson with this subject ? 

3. Give the derivation of the word Compensation and 
explain the metaphor which is the foundation of the word. 
Enumerate the documents from which Emerson draws his 
doctrine of compensation. 

4. For everything you qain you lose something. Show 
that this is true and prove that the gain and loss are not 
evenly balanced. 

5. In the essay on Self Reliance, the apparent teaching is 
that we should draw neither help nor inspiration from the 
experiences and teachings of the Past. Show that this is not 
true philosophy. 

6. Complete the following assertions: The true doctrine 


of omnipresence.... Treat men as pawns and ninepins.... 
A man is relieved and gay.... Manners aim to.... Defect 
in manners is.... The secret of success in society.... 


7%. In Compensation, Emerson says, This law of laws 
which the pulpit, the senate, and the college deny. What 
does he mean by that assertion? Finish the sentence. 

8. What does the essay on Compensation designate as 
the one base thing in the universe? In Self Reliance, what 
does Emerson designate as the whole distinction between 
greatness and meanness ? 

9. According to the teaching of the essay on Self Reliance, 
what are the consequences of nonconformity? Give Emer- 
son’s definition of Instinct. 

10. Reproduce the explanation of There are two confes- 
sionals, etc. To what extent do you agree with Emerson’s 
teaching in regard to Prayer. What is his definition of the 
word ? 

11. Enumerate the qualities which make up the Emer- 
sonian ideal of good manners. Give in one sentence Emer- 
son’s definition of a gentleman. 
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12. Show from the essay and from your own experience 
that good manners are an absolute necessity; that they are 
natural, not artificial; that they may be acquired by everyone 
in any station of life. 

13. Put into a few words Emerson’s doctrine of Self 
Reliance. How far do you agree with him? 

14. What does Emerson say about the influence of woman 
in society? In what connection does he take up this subject? 

15. Of the three essays studied, which one appeals most 
to you? Give reasons for your answer. 


Il. THeme SvuBJECTs. 


1. The dice of God are always loaded. 

2. The Sweet without the Bitter. 

3. Bad counsel confounds the adviser. 

4. The harm of the improved machinery may compensate 


its good. 
5. Manners aim to facilitate life. 
6. Fashion, a Symbolic Institution. 
v%. The Captivity of Etiquette. 
8. Good Manners. 
9. Bad Manners hinder Fellowship. 
10. God’s Gentleman and Fashion’s Gentleman. 
11. To be Great is to be Misunderstood. 
12. “For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature, and of noble mind.” 











The Freshman Problem 


Atma Pascuati, Centrat Hign Scnoor, Akron, Onto. 


sunny T the beginning of a new school term the teacher of 
: = . ; 

2 z the Freshman class sees before him a group of from 
2 - 

Cc 8 twenty to fifty pupils, who, at first glance, seem 
a = but slightly differentiated from each other. This 
= = ° . 

Sruummommentse sameness lasts but a brief period, the group break- 
= = ing up into those who are quick to comprehend and 
= = . 

= 5 respond to a new environment, and those who are 
2mm 


overcome by new surroundings. The former class 
may be trusted to develop more or less by themselves. Their nat- 
ural quickness will enable them to master the intricacies of system, 
the difficulties of an entire change of work, and in all probability 
they will remain in school. These are not the ones who constitute 
the teacher’s problem, but the other group—not the “submerged 
tenth,” but the “submerged half” of High School Freshmen. 

If left to themselves, these pupils soon sink under a load of 
discouragement, leave school, and drift out into life to swell the 
vast army of incompetents. What is to be done by the Freshman 
teacher to hold these pupils in line until the critical first year is 
safely passed ? 

To begin with, any wise superintendent will place sympathetic, 
broad-minded teachers in this critical position, for nowhere does 
personality count for more. 

Even a sympathetic teacher, however, must have some definite 
knowledge of the pupils to begin with, for sympathy involves 
understanding. There are many ways in which this understand- 
ing may be obtained. One helpful thing is the early writing of 
autobiographies. A child with a pen in his hand frankly reveals 
himself. 

Bits like this give a teacher an insight into a pupil’s character: 
“One day in a fit of temper, I threatened my brother with 
a hatchet.” “I was always a restless child, liking to run away 
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from home.” “I’ve never liked school and would like to go to 
work.” “I was sick a great deal as a child.” “The only teacher 
I ever liked was one who encouraged me to go into newspaper 
work. She said I had a nose for news.” 

In this way, without any troublesome inquisitiveness, a teacher 
may learn a vast deal of usable information about the child’s 
parentage, home training, education, habits, health, likes, dislikes, 
etc. There is no better introduction to a Freshman’s past life 
than this. 

Home visits come next in importance. It is safe to sav that 
ifa child fails to come up to the required standard, in 90 per cent 
of the cases the reason can be found in the home. Here is a real 
instance: A girl of unusually fine physical appearance fell behind 
in classes. Investigation revealed that, having left home because 
of a stepmother’s unreasonableness, the girl was struggling along 
as best she might, doing housework before and after school to 
support herself. Physical examination also showed that she was 
completely blind in one eye. How many adults, think you, could 


have kept up in classes under the circumstances ¢ 


Such instances 
might be multiplied, but the one illustration will suffice. .\ dozen 
visits to homes such as are found in our large and congested cities, 
will do more to broaden a teacher’s sympathies than a ton of educa- 
tional tracts. The wonder becomes, not that High School pupils 
do so poorly, but that they have courage to do anything at all. 
For home visiting there is no effective substitute. Bringing the 
parent to the school is good, but does not always give the right 
touch of sympathy. The parent, while there, is at a disadvantage 
heeause out of his familiar element, and is more or less artificial 
in conversation. In the kitchen, by the cook-stove, where the 
evening meal is preparing, the mother will speak to you from her 
heart. Here, at the fireside, you will learn that the boy who 
bothers you so terribly, has been marred from birth because of 
the drunken orgy of a dissolute father; or you will hear that the 
girl whose coquettish ways are your despair, is the victim of 
heredity—‘‘I was on the stage before I was married.” 
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Oh, it is all so clear to you, when you once get into the heart 
of the home. 

There is little place in the Freshman class for direct preaching 
-—-simple justice goes further. ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth,” is too mild a description of some teachers’ notions of 
discipline—rather, Booth Tarkington has expressed it, in one of 
his recent stories, “Instead of taking a ‘tooth for a tooth,’ she 
took the whole jaw.” It is seldom indeed, that square dealing 
will not obviate difficulties. If it doesn’t, there is something 
viciously wrong with the system, and the trouble is further up 
than the teacher. 

Lastly, and probably most important of all, is correct method 
of teaching. Madame Montessori has given to us a rule of pro- 
cedure that is wonderful in its effectiveness and simplicity. 
“Preparation before Process.” The child in her school “explodes” 
into writing, because, unconsciously to himself, his brain cells 
have been trained in the art of writing. This is the whole secret 
of successful teaching—not endless explanations, which encourage 
mental inertia on the part of the pupil—but preparation. To 
accomplish this the teacher must have a far vision into the future, 
must be aiming squarely at_a definite goal. ' Often the vagueness 
of a pupil’s mind is but a reflection of an equal mistiness in the 
mind of the teacher. Even the Squeers’ method had at least the 
advantage of being definite and encouraging self-activity. 

In every Freshman’s study there is some high point toward 
which the whole subject is tending. In Algebra, perhaps it is 
the equation, or in History, the development of representative 
government, or in Latin, the mysteries of indirect discourse. 
From the beginning the teacher’s eve should he on this point ; 
every illustration, every question, should help elucidate it. Then 
when the time comes, behold, the child “explodes” into the equa 
tion, the governmental problem, the word order of the foreign 
tongue. Preparation before process- self activity, not slavish 
imitation, these big thoughts we get from Montessori. 

In conclusion, the whole task of holding the Freshman in High 
School is solved when we feel a real interest in his hopes and 
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ambitions, and keep him from feeling too keenly the sting of 
defeat. It is said of the philosopher Pascal that he was never 
allowed to undertake anything beyond his ability, lest he learn 
therefrom the meaning of failure. This is a great psychological 
principle in guiding High School youth. Nothing succeeds like 
success, and the joy of achievement is the magie potion with which 
we teachers may conjure. 


POEMS BY CHILDREN * 
MY FAIRYLAND 

In my fairyland afar, 
Where my little people are, 
Where my little dream-man wanders 
Up and down the street ; 
There I £0 when day is done, 
There I see my fairy shops 
Filled with tiny fairy stuffs: 
Little dresses, soft and white, 
Little jewels so very bright, 
Little pairs of silvery shoes, 
Little ribbons of wondrous hues, 
And the queen upon her throne, 
With her dainty fairy throng about her. 
Don’t you think my fairyland is sweet? 

] do! 

—Hrten ARMSTRONG (age 9). 
DREAM CLOUDS 

White clouds, soft clouds, 

Sailing o’er the sea, 
Have you in your dreaming hearts 

Any room for me? 
For a little person who would sail with you 
To a land of dreams far across the blue- 
To a land where sunshine and happiness reign— 
To a place where all my dreams could live again ? 
If I could go even by the bright sun’s gleams, 

Softest clouds, 
Is there anv way to my land of dreams? 

—GretTa Watson (age 12). 
* These are specimens of a large number of equally beautiful short poems written by young Chil- 
dren, in the Hollywood School for Girls, Los Angeles, California and sent to us by Leah Press Lovell, 


Director of Experimental Group in that sc hool. We believe that they will prove suggestive to other 
teachers. The Editor 
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Peony NT AN A is credited with having a better public 


= = 

= 2 school system than any other state, according to 
= = : ; : , ; : 

= M = the findings of a comparative study of state educa- 
A = tional systems published by the Department of 
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F wununcoauumnes Kdueation of the Russell sage Foundation. Second 
: = place is assigned to the schools of California, third 
= a place to those of Arizona, fourth to New Jersey, 
Be Lies a Coretiet tN ge , 


and fifth to the state of Washington. 

These findings are contained in a volume entitled “An Index 
Number for State School Systems,” and the author is Dr. Leonard 
P. Ayres, Director of the Foundation’s Department of Education. 
The report is a small book of sober statistical text and many 
elaborate tables setting forth the methods by which the results 
have been secured by the Foundation’s investigators. 

East and West. 

Figures showing the educational standing of the different states 
each ten years since 1890, indicate that during this period the 
West has been coming up educationally while the East has been 
going down. The greatest relative improvement has been made 
by Utah, while the state that has shown the largest falling off 
during the period is Maryland. Im general, the gains of the 
Western states and the losses of the Eastern ones have just coun- 
terbalanced each other. Since 1890 the states of the North At- 
lantic group have lost an average of eight points in relative rank, 
while those of the Western group have gained on the average just 
the same amount. Among the states of the Atlantic seaboard the 
only one that has gained instead of losing is New Jersey. Among 
the forty-eight states the one which has had the best and most 
consistently high record is California. The figures indicate that 
up to 1900 Massachusetts held the first place, giving way to the 


* An Index Number for State School Systems, Leonard P. Ayres, Department of Educa- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 70 pp. cloth, 75 cents. 
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state of Washington in 1910, which in turn was superseded in 
first place by Montana in 1918. 
Tue STANDING OF THE STATES. 

No element of personal judgment enters into the methods by 
which the records have been compiled and combined. All the 
data are computed from figures furnished by the states themselves 
to the Federal Government. The standing of the forty-eight 
states, the District of Columbia, and the three territorial posses- 
sions is shown in the following table: 


EpucaTIONAL INDEX NUMBERS OF STATES IN 1918, 


a | Pe aarrewererre 735 Wi, Meee so. cc ds ee ll 55.2 
9. Celiformia ......... 71.2 28. Canal Zone ........55.1 
a eae oe 66.2 29. South Dakota ......: 55.0 
1. New Jersey ....... 65.9 30. New Hampshire... .54.4 
5. Dist. of Columbia...64.3 3 New Mexico .......53.0 
6. Washington ........ 63.7 33. Vermont ..........! 51.5 
Se irae kaw hanes 61.9 33. Wisconsin .........51.3 
Oe YM Ww haan Kies 61.4 34. Missouri .......... 49.6 
9. Massachusetts ...... CLO TE. BR kik ccs eceaes 47.4 
10. Michigan .......... 60.1 386. Oklahoma ......... 44.4 
11. Connecticut ....... 59.8 37. Maryland ......... $3.2 
Oe. SE oie s «eis ve we 59.7 38. Delaware .......... 12.3 
oo eee Se: vcs snd Oe SR Tei es ik 41.1 
34,  Cebeeele 6 os cviaias 50.3 40. FPiestie ...........878 
15. North Dakota ..... 59.1 41. West Virginia...... 37.7 
7 eee 59.0 42. Porto Rico ........35.8 
Bis: DO ess eawcd ven 58.9 43. Virginia ..........35.3 
De ME ateeshscawees 58.6 44. Tennessee ......... 35.1 
19. Minnesota ......... 58.4 45.  Kentucky.......... 35.0 
Pe I ecctinascanee 57.8 46. Louisiana ......... 33.9 
21. Pennsylvania ......57.7 47. Georgia ........... 32.6 
22. Nebraska .......... 57.1 48. North Carolina ....30.6 
a 57.0 49. Alabama .......... 30.6 
Be. “Sec osc kw dswer 56.8 50. Arkansas ..........30.3 
26. Wyoming .......... 56.7 51. Mississippi .,...... 30.0 
26. Rhode Island ...... 56.3 52. South Carolina ....29.4 
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Tur TrrrirorraL Possessions. 


Not the least surprising of the results of the study is the fact 
that the educational systems of our territorial possessions, such 
as Hawaii, the Canal Zone, and Porto Rico, have higher ratings 
than those of many of the forty-eight states. According to the 
tables of the report, the schools of Hawaii rank above those of 
the majority of American states, standing in their index number 
just above that of Illinois and just below that of Nebraska. The 
schools of the Canal Zone are in twenty-eighth place, just below 
those of Kansas and above those of South Dakota. The schools 
of Porto Rico are in forty-second place, above those of Virginia 
and below those of West Virginia. Ten Southern states have 
records poorer than that of Porto Rico. This last showing is the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that the per capita wealth 
of Porto Rico is only about $200 per inhabitant. This is about 
one-fourth that of the poorest of American states, about one- 
twenty-fifth as much as that in the richest state, and about one- 
tenth as great as that of the average state. When it is taken into 
consideration that Porto Rico supports her schools from her own 
revenues, and that she has a large colored population, it is par- 
ticularly noteworthy that she has a longer school year than any 
state in the Union and pays higher salaries than most of our 
Southern states. 

Lossrs aND Gains AMONG THE STATES. 

The degree to which the different states have lost or gained in 
relative rank since 1890 is shown by a table which reflects the 
tendency of the Western states to move forward and the Eastern 
states to fall back in maintenance of their educational systems. 
The table follows: 


Rank Rank Rank Rank 
in in in in 
State 1890 1918 Gain State 1890 1918 Gain 
Ea ee 27 7 20 Michigan ....... 15 9 6 
North Dakota....33 14 19 South Dakota ....31 26 5 
Idaho 36 17 19 New Jersey ..... 7 { 3 


Pale 6 & 4: oe oS @ 


New Mexico ..... iy 3S «69 Georgia SRG E Sige 15 ©6042 3 
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Rank Rank Rank Rank 
in un un in 
State 1890 1918 Gain State 1890 1918 Gain 
Washington ..... 19 5 14 West Virginia....39 37 2 
ES ay es hicgna os 17 ! Be, Crs cae se wad Pa 23 1 
TN as ka ake 13 3 10 Missouri ........ 32 «31 1 
Oregon .........29 19 10 Tennessee ....... 10 39 1 
Nebraska ....... 30 21 9 Lowisiana ....... 12 41 1 
Indiana .........24 16 8 North Carolina...44 3 1 
Montana ........ 8 7 California ....... 2 2 
Minnesota .......25 18 i Seer 35 35 
Rank Rank Rank Rank 
in in in in 
State 1890 1918 Loss State 1890 1918 Loss 
WENN aie cak He's 3% 6388 > Ss 0G xe ds 14 292 8 
AIGMOMS? 2.062 bes 13 «44 1 Delaware ........26 34 8 
South Carolina... .46 17 I Florida ......... 28 36 S 
Wyoming ........21 238 2 Mississippi ...... 38 46 8 
Arkansas ........ 11 45 1 New York ...... 8 3 9 
Connecticut ...... » 10 5 New Hampshire...18 27 9 
Nevada ......... ee Bie cos 23 32 9 
Kansas ope See a “Pennsylvania .... 9 20 11 
Kentucky ....... 34 40 6 : 
Massachusetts raed 5 7 Wisconsin ....... 16 30 MM 
Pleas sc icc ds 6 13 7 Rhode Island .... 4 24 20 
Vermont ........22 29 7% Maryland........ 11 33 939 


Economic Statistics AppLigep tro Epucation. 


The Foundation’s report covers a piece of work which has been 
under way for many months. It applies, to the problems of edu- 
cation, statistical methods that have long been in use in the field 
of economics. The product of the investigation is an educational 
index number compiled by methods similar to those used by the 
Federal Government in compiling its index numbers for the cost 
of living, the prices of retail commodities, and the like. The 
Government’s index numbers take into account changes in the 
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prices of a large number of different elements and combine the 
results in a single number. By closely similar methods the new 
educational measurement is worked out, by taking the official data 
showing the number of children attending school, the amount of 
training they secure, the progress they make, the amounts expended 
for buildings and supplies, the salaries paid their teachers, and 
other similar items, and combining these factors into a single 
index number which shows the general standing or efficiency of 
the school system. 

The most notable educational change that has taken place dur- 
ing the 50 vears covered by the report, is in the attendance in 
high schools. There are now 100 times as many pupils enrolled 
in high schools as there were in 1870. The number then was 
19,000, and now it is nearly 2,000,000. 

The effect of the war is plainly seen in the high school figures 
for the past three years. The attendance has increased with great 
rapidity, but the new pupils have been mostly girls. Apparently 
the prosperity of the country has been such that families have sent 
their girls to high school, while their brothers have gone to work 
and taken advantage of the high wages obtainable. 

In the matter of teachers’ salaries, the states show most diver- 
sified practices. The lowest average salary is $25 per month 
for the state of North Carolina, while the highest is $88 in Cali- 
fornia, both being based on a year of 12 months. 

The author of the report served during the war as chief statis- 
tical officer of the army, being attached to the General Staff in 
Washington, to General Pershing’s headquarters staff in France, 
and later serving as chief statistical officer of the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace. 





A Comprehensive Plan for Tabulating and 
Interpreting Educational Statistics 


©. L, Srapves, Pu. D., Researcu Division, Bureau or Foreren 
AND Domestic CoMMERcE, Wasurneton, D. C. 
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purposes, in general, actuate educational sta- 
tistics. Sometimes the tabulations of figures rep- 
resent the scope, progress and present condition of 
education in a town, city, state or nation. Some- 
times a particular problem or phase of education 
is under investigation or examination. The figures, 
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= = then, bear upon and point to a special subject or 
mee individual research. In both types of data, since 
educational matters must be accessible to a larger mass of readers 
than import and export, economic, vital, health, or even socio- 
logical statistics, the prime requisites of educational data must be 
simplicity and directness. The parent of average intelligence 
should be able to go to a volume of educational statistics and find 
the figures he wants. Transmutation of figures, therefore, into 
conventional scales, indices or coefficients should be in the very 
small minority of educational tabulations, if at all. 

Statistics of school systems are acquired in several ways. The 
regular, annual, stereotyped blanks sent out by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Education year after vear with slight changes, furnish a 
large supply. These depict general conditions. The question- 
naire, circulated to cover a current educational problem under 
investigation, brings in new figures and supplements and inter- 
prets the available data already on file. Occasionally the nature 
of the research requires a personal collection of data, or at least 
a beginning along that line, for a starting point. Always avail- 
able, of course, are the published reports and pamphlets of both 
the United States and foreign governments. 

The assembly of educational figures may be aided by the me- 
chanical tabulators in current use today. For adding and balane- 
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sng columns of relatively large quantities, the Burroughs, or 
better the electrical Dalton machine, is recommended. The ad- 
vantages of a machine, after the operator has had time to become 
thoroughly accustomed to its mechanism, are greater accuracy and 
greater speed. For conversions in the reports of foreign countries, 
or for ordinary multiplications and divisions and for percentages, 
the Monroe machine is recommended. 

As to methods in tabulation, the place of the totals may be con- 
sidered briefly. Totals may be placed first, either horizontally at 
the top, or vertically at the left, instead of at the bottom of a 
column or at the right. In educational figures, perhaps, the posi- 
tion of the totals should be determined by the motive of the sta- 
tistical compilation. When the emphasis is on the sum, the totals 
should meet the eye first; when the details are more under the 
searchlight, totals should come at the end. Small points, perhaps 
too slight to mention, are that time is saved by dropping the units’ 
period when manipulating large numbers, and all percentages 
should be carried to three decimal places, e. 2, 39.5 per cent. 

“Figures without thoughts never to Heaven go; 
Rather they clutter up and die below.” 
From the ‘Language of the Counters.” 

“Words without deeds are idle,” is a well known adage. “Ideals 
untransmuted into action tend to make for mental flabbiness,” 
“By their deeds ye shall know them,” rings a familiar anthem. 
And so it is with figures. .\ page of figures without an interpre- 
tation is like a house without paint or finishings. The pointing 
out what the page of figures means, and the statistical analysis 
of the figures compiled, form really more than half the justifiea- 
tion for the collection of data. It is very important, then, that 
the various tables should be followed by verbal analysis, giving 
the drift of the movement in question. . 

To show tendencies, percentages of increase or decrease are very 
commonly employed. The various graphs give the meaning of a 
page of figures almost at a glance. Among the chief forms of 


graphs may be mentioned the following: the Cirele graph, the 
Horizontal and Vertical Bars, the Picture graph, and the Curve 
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graph, with blaek and eolored lines. In short, analysis of the 
iigures, either by verbal discussion or graphical representation, 
supplements and completes the statistical tabulation. 

[lenry Barnard of Connecticut, in the journals of education 
that he left to us, gave some brief, comprehensive and illumin- 
iting articles on the status of education in foreign countries. 
Some such brief discussions, accompanied by figures and facts, 
ie especially suitable for educational statistics. Kdueational 
tioures and facts in a nutshell should be the goal. A small, con- 
cise, pocket reference book is convenient to use and carry. In 
line with these ideas, an annual publication might be put out by 
the U. S. Bureau of Edueation, to be entitled, ‘A statistical 
Abstract of the Edueation of the United States.” This publ Ca- 
tion would correspond to the commercial volume gotten out by the 
{ ommerce Department and entitled “The Statistical Abstract ot 
the United States.” 

A companion volume to “A Statistical Abstract of the United 
States,’ and one of great comparative use, would be a similar 
publication for foreign countries, to be entitled, perhaps, “A Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the Edueation of Foreign Countries,” this 
also to be an annual publication. 

These two annual publications, reviewing the educational sta- 
tistics of the world each year, ought to be of real use and a great 
ielp to the educational experts, superintendents, supervisors, ete., 
in the forty-eight states. These two volumes should be strictly 
“Abstracts,” and should be additional to the valuable annual vol- 
umes already published by the Bureau. 

In the church ritual occur the words, ‘‘the quick and the dead.” 
In this world of ours, it is the living who are moulding, making 
inprovements in, and bettering education. Current educational 
statistics, therefore, are the cream of the pedagogical milk. In 
business and commerce the prices of today are what count. It 
should be so in education. What more valuable use of statistics 
for the U. S. Bureau of Education could be made than a current 
up-to-date, statistical survey over the whole world every business 
day of the year? This could be accomplished by the installation 
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of a magazine and periodical card index to catch up all important 
current educational articles and figures, and by a filing cabinet 
to classify all incoming pamphlets, papers, books and reviews. 

A commodity classitication of the educational world, as far as 
statistics are concerned, could be built up by the gradual process 
of actual collection of material, as it came along, similar perhaps, 
to the commodity classification of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, which classifies all imports, exports and pro- 
ducts of the world into about 185 classes, with the geographical 
world countries under each class. 

Finally, the following tentative grouping of the world for the 
purpose of collecting educational statistics, is submitted: (1) 
Europe, (2) Asia, (3) Africa, (4) United States, (5) Canada, 
(6) Latin America, (7) Australasia, (8) Oceania, (9) The World. 
The basis of this classification is homogeneity of races, education 
and civilization. The term Canada, includes Newfoundland; 
Australasia includes Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania; the 
\Vorld covers an article on three or more countries, or on general 
conditions. An article on two countries should be filed with cross- 
reterences. 

[It is contended that this scheme, if carried out by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, would tend to keep pretty efficient tabs on 
the past, and what is equally, or perhaps more important, on the 
present statistical progress of the edueation of the United States 


and the world. 





Vocational and Moral Guidance Through 
Dramatics 


Hazet M. Anprews, WAKEFIELD, Mass. 
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lik importance of public speaking, voice culture, 
and all that might be involved under the name 


—] 


‘dramatics” in the curricula of secondary schools, 
is fully recognized. But some of the values of 
JUNMLNEAPEC Beet HUEHONIE such courses are often overlooked. Perhaps no 
other department offers so much and has so much 
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bearing upon the life-career motive as does this 
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department of dramatics or public speaking. In 
truth, the instructor is not at his best unless, even though unecon- 
sviously, he uses his subject as a strong agency for Vocational and 
Moral Guidance. Formerly people were somewhat skeptical as 
regards “dramaties” for secondary schools. This has been true 
even among educators, and we do not question the “why.” <A 
typical report drawn up by the Association of the Teachers of 
English in the State of Illinois is in itself explanatory: 

“This Association is in hearty sympathy with public speaking 
and other activities, such as debates, declamations, oratorical con- 
tests, and dramatic performances, provided always that they be 
under the supervision of a teacher and that they be conducted 
sanely and without artificiality or affectation. Today as prac- 
tical instructors of public speaking we should heartily indorse this 
resolution, otherwise our subject is of little value, for where the 
outer forms are disassociated from corresponding impulses there 
is insincerity and paralysis. The natural grace of movement and 
expression of children, which ought to be as different as the differ- 
ences of their mental and moral structures are forced into elocu- 
tionary antics quite foreign to their real feelings or desires.” 

But, as one writer has put it, ‘The Delsartian Curve, like Spen- 
cerian flourishes, has greatly disappeared.’’ ‘Today the practical 


teachers are working for the natural direct expression of the 
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“self,” “center,” or ‘soul,’ if one so ealls it. Therefore, one 
can readily see the associations that this department must have 
with vocational and moral guidance. Yet, while the abeve is true, 
more the fact that a successful instructor of dra 


we must not 


i 
matics must have at hand the theory of his subject—he must 
understand thoroughly the technique, and voice culture and co- 
ordination of bodily movements. For example, a teacher finding 
that a student is having difficulty in expressing “grief,” could at 
once, on recalling to mind his knowledge of the divisions of the 
body from the standpoint of expression, show the student that 
the palm of the hand resting on the crown of the head expresses 
a greater degree of grief (in combination with a certain pose) 
than the palm resting on the forehead. Moreover, that the palm 
resting over the cerebellum, with the head thrown back, portrays 
a still greater degree of this emotion. But these bits of technical 
suggestion, whether expressing pathos, humor, reverence or solem- 
nity, are given to aid the student to express himself better after 
the impulses have become his own. 

According to one definition, ‘Vocational Guidance is organized 
common sense, used to help the individual discover and develop 
his abilities and opportunities. It endeavors to assist in making 
all available educational agencies, as well as the conditions of 
vocations, contribute to an increase in his capacity for useful 
service.” If this be true, then the department of dramatics may 
well be the laboratory for self-analysis and self-development. It 
is said that the educator who deals with the dramatic instinct 
“deals with the re-creating power of life, and dramatic expression 
is education only as it conforms to laws stimulating real life pro- 
cesses and regulation functions of the entire being into profit of 


life and citizenship.” 

The necessity for vocational and moral guidance comes prim- 
arily from the complexity of modern industry. If each person 
does not take up the work for which he is best fitted by nature 
and for which he has been best trained, then, by just so much 
does the work of society fail, and by so much is the individual 
himself robbed of some portion of life’s happinesss. Through 
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pressure of this economic age the family life which should be the 
model for every educational institution, is also undergoing a 
change. Teachers may well stop and ponder, as day after day 
they feel more and more that in many homes, under pressure of 
this very economic change, the essential virtues once fostered by 
the family life are in danger of being lost. It is the home where 
the individual first meets environment, and begins to develop in 
his response to it. It is the home where should be shaped, right 
from the beginning, the intellectual, moral, and physical character, 
where table talk should mean more than the food, and where the 
members of the family gather about the library table or piano, 
each contributing his share of the enjoyment. But, under the 
stress and complexity of our modern system, the members of fami- 
lies are not all brought together so much. Business obligations 
or civic affairs keep father busy. Mother must attend her com- 
mittee meeting, take care of her welfare work, or meet her social 
obligations by attending a tea. Day after day the program never 
varies. The children are well cared for, and it is true that every 
material want is supplied. But there is a greater need; some- 
thing is lacking. ‘“‘We are living in a system,” as one has said, 
“and to achieve ends, or any rational end whatever, we must 
understand the system.” 

The children in these families are developing year after year. 
Father and mother have thought of having some serious talk with 
John and Mary and spending more time with them; but, with the 
usual demands upon them these good intentions are postponed. 
Time passes, and then, all unexpectedly, commencement dawns 
and father and mother can hardly realize that it is their son or 
daughter who is to graduate. During the years John and Mary 
have been passing through stages of adolescence, they have expe- 
rienced thoughts of life’s responsibilities and problems, *and all 
alone have been trying to form plans and work out deductions— 
bearing in their way burdens that nobody seemed to share. 
Mother and father had thought of them,only as children. Young 
people at this time need new inspirations and new visions, new 


enlightenments, and someone who can help them to better under- 
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stand themselves. Vocational and moral guidance, if directed 
rightly, will help solve these problems. It will bring the parents 
and children even more closely together. It will link the school 
and home, and bridge the gap between the educational institution 
and the vocation. But, best of all, it will help the student develop 
his capacities and early in life find the place where he belongs, 
which means efficiency and success. When we see the many mis- 
fits all about us, and see so many wearing out their energies in 
the wrong place, with the resultant broken homes, despondency 
and menace to society, we are brought to realize, even more fully, 
that such mistakes of a lifetime could have been avoided if some- 
one had understood and guided. Now, more than ever, upon the 
teachers and vocational counselors rest the greatest responsibili- 
ties. 

The department of elocution or dramaties can accomplish much 
in this line. The plan of one school is to require all seniors to 
appear in recital twice a year unless a certificate is presented 
from a physician, which means that only about two per cent are 
excused, and even this two per cent are reached in some way. 
At the beginning of the first and the second semesters the students 
are given a list of the names of those who are to speak and the 
date on which they are to appear in recital twice. There is there- 
fore no question. A week before they are to declaim, a small 
eard, signed by the teacher of public speaking, is given out, stating 
the time of his or her rehearsals. Since there is no class 
work in this department, this card serves another purpose, in that 
it informs the room teacher of the student’s whereabouts. While 
these private rehearsals are richer in vocational content, the reci- 
tals for which these rehearsals prepare are not lacking in value. 
Every Friday during the last period the students assemble to hear 
those whose names appear on the program entertain to the best 
of their ability. These exercises are valuable not only as a diver- 
sion from school routine, but as having a vocational significance. 
The student listeners are often helped unconsciously by the de- 
structive and constructive criticisms of those who take part. Fur- 
thermore, they learn to be more tolerant. Outside of the delivery, 
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the content frequently gives them an insight into different voea- 
tions; or, through biography or story, they are often stirred to 
something worth while. 

To the performer the recital means even more. Such an oppor- 
tunity for cultivating will and self-discipline can hardly be found 
elsewhere. Sometimes, with cheeks flushed, pulse beating at a 
high rate of speed, knees trembling because of elevation—the stu- 
dent must not fail, but stand and prove himself before his class- 
mates. This is but a taste of that larger experience he will meet 
in. later life. It will not be necessary to go into detail in regard 
to the qualities of pronunciation, enunciation, physical bearing, 
and general attitude. But their importance cannot be over-empha- 
sized in that they are all necessary and their relation is well 
understood. 

The dramatic department as a laboratory of vocational and 
moral guidance is well comprehended when once we understand 
the value of the rehearsals. It is always interesting to observe 
the manner of the student entering the room, for there are never 
two who will meet vou in the same way, as they appear bashful, 
brazen, discouraged, light-hearted, tense, and some with the ‘don’t 
eare’’ swagger which means they care the most. In his teaching 
the instructor should always realize the responsibility of awaken- 
ing, inspiring and directing; but teacher and pupil must first meet 
on common ground. When the pupil enters I rarely speak imme- 
diately of his selection. The topic is always something else in 
which I know or judge he will be interested, sometimes a joke, 
something that happened in town—anything to have him lose him- 
self and forget he is in school. Soon we are on common ground 
and then our real work begins. One gleans a great deal from the 
selection which he has chosen; sometimes a glimpse of home influ- 
ence, impoverished reading, poor taste, but more often, fortunately, 
the opposite. Be it what it may, there is always the chance of 
getting the pupil interested in something that will help him in 
years to come. 

There is the instance of the boy who came in a careless, indif- 
ferent way, and said he had not made a selection,—couldn’t find 
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one—never read a book unless he was obliged to—just hated to 
read. The fact was his taste for good literature had never been 
appealed to. Soon he became interested in a standard humorist, 
and has since been tinding himself and broadening his reading 
Tastes. This same boy Was about to vive up his COUTSe beeaus 
he couldn’t “speak”; but he stuck it out, remained, went through 
what he ealled an ordeal, and later was chosen to speak before the 
parents at a social function. New interests seemed to be aroused 
in him, his classmates began to enjoy him more, and soon he w 
traveling upon on entirely new plane. So many boys and girls 
are found who have never been given a chance to express the: 
selves. Dampened and discouraged, they smothered their talent 
and the opportunity is gone. Often this is true among the poor, 
slow, and sensitive. If we teachers could realize how much genius 
has heen lost to society beeause it was born among the famili Ss ot 
the poor, we would understand our mission in vocational and 
moral guidance and attempt even more. 

before leaving the topic of selections it should be stated that 
it is always well to advise students to vary their pieces as much 
each time as possible, as variation fives the student wider range, 
and it the selections are original, a larger fund of information. 
This is especially helpful to the pupil if he is working out an 
essay based on biography or industry, in that it often inspires 
him and his listen rs, After the selection has been approved, 
we try to work out the fundamentals of technique, voice culture, 
response of hody, character delin« ation, and all the qualities which 
lie in the realm of eloeution, which make the student more 
potent in his environment. At this time we can judge a little 
better the strength and power of the individuals. Closer contact 
with their lives reveals their capacities for better vocational pu 
poses. We can help so that perhaps a deeper discernment will 
disclose among these students “‘the one talent which is death to 
hide.” Personal appearance has a great bearing upon vocational 
life and is one of the phases we emphasize in the dramatic depart- 
ment. It is one of the most vital problems of today. The major 
phases of neatness are very seldom the problem of the secondary 
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school. I can remember only one case and that is a humorous one. 

There is a large opportunity for instruction in the smaller 
items of neatness and in the systematic caring for the wardrobe, 
which in the end means a better appearance and money saved. 
Carelessness and neglect in these little personal details have lost 
more positions, been more destructive ot poise, and affected the 
nervous system of more individuals than anything I might men- 
tion. The teacher must be tactful, must make suggestions with 
rare good judgment, and must avoid al] appearance of prudery. 
The dress problem is becoming vital. If mothers would only insist 
on neatness and simplicity a great many problems would be solved. 
When students come into class dressed for a party there is lost 
much of the charm of youth, as well as valuable time. Further- 
more, in many schools students drop out because they are sensitive 
and feel that the appearance of their clothes will suffer by com- 
parison. So do we wonder at the dismay of the mother who sent 
her girl to school appropriately dressed, with her hair arranged in 
girlish fashion, low heels, white middy and tie, but who, on calling 
at the school unexpectedly, a little later in the day, hardly recog- 
nized her daughter, who had donned French heels, georgette waist, 
and had combed her hair in bon-ton fashion? No wonder we ask, 
What next in the way of competition? This girl, who had left the 
house every morning well dressed, had at some time purchased 
this costume, and had kept it at a neighbor’s, where she dressed 
every morning before going to school. The adolescent stage brings 
out the dress problem; we have only to think of “Seventeen” and 
the dress suit and it is all perfectly clear. Young boys, gaudy 
ties and faney hosiery are svnehronous. We must, in many 
cases, enjoy, and let things work out as they will. But we must try 
to show what the dress problem means, and its direet bearing upon 
life and success. 

Health habits are alluded to in the rehearsals whenever it seems 
necessary. Lack of sleep, want of fresh air, too much social life, 
all betray the individual Sometimes somebody isn’t getting enough 
play; it is well then to awaken an interest in him for the several 
activities or for some form of athletics. There is a wide range 
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for suggestions by the teacher, which will be permanently help- 
ful and yet can be given in such a way that the student will feel 
that it is a part ot the subject. 

But more important than all from the standpoint of vocational 
and moral guidance, are the secrets which teacher and pupil share 
when they have met on common ground. The student will then 
unfold some of his likes and dislikes, jovs and troubles, prefer- 
ences for teachers and subjects, and reasons; and this often reveals 
the cause of failures. One ease can be recalled of a boy who had 
been working nights to receive an education, and who soon began 
to fail for want of rest. Little sympathy had been shown the boy, 
for the faculty had not understood. The duty, then, was to get 
him work during part of the days and week-ends, and help him 
to recover himself. Another case with which we are brought face 
to face in our laboratory is that of the “bluffer,” who, in his own 
estimation seems to be sailing along beautifully. Tactfully must 
we help him to see himself, and all that such a course as his will 
bring him to in the end. As we begin to know the student more, 
we begin to ask him what he is expecting to do after graduation. 
We try to lay before the student different interests and the value 
of further education; we recommend books, college bulletins, and 
give general occupational information as we can. Many begin to 
gain new interest in their courses as they begin to see the value of 
these subjects in the relation they bear to vocational life. 

Other forms of expression coming under the department of 
public speaking have more or less value, as, for example, the 
recital. But the plays, in addition, offer to the student practical 
experience in management and are more tied up with social group- 
ing. Such activities are not to be despised, for we are learning 
that those who have been prominent in social life are better pre- 
pared to approach people and know better how to co-operate with 
others—certainly a valuable asset in vocation. We believe that 
the subject of dramatics is an aid to every student in any line of 
work he or she may follow, be it to preach, plead in court, sell 
real estate, act as telephone operator, salesman, or to fill a place 
in home and society. 
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Teachers should build and strengthen that for which all find 
a constant demand—the expression of “self,” the revealing of that 
personality towards which all the rest of study and experience is 
developing. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The aim of education should be to fit a person for an honorable 
place in civilized society; not merely to equip him for successful 
competition with his fellows. Life is vastly more than earning a 
living. Earning power is important; but it is preliminary. We earn 
in order to live; but living is the great business of life after all; 
and education should fit us for life, not merely for business. The 
standard of earning power, as the thermometer of educational values, 
has been overworked. It should go without saying that an educated 
man should be able to earn more than an ignoramus; just as a skilled 
laborer should be able to earn more than a common laborer. But 
the value of true education cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. 
Its higher value appears in the enlargement, enrichment, and refine- 
ment of life. The true teacher is an artist of life. He is moulding, 
directing, coloring, individual minds and characters. These indi- 
vidual lives grow, unfold, expand, and acquire activity under his 
oversight. What they are in the end is the test of his success, 

Education is properly the calling out of latent powers or faculties 
inherent in the individual. Two factors are present in the educa- 
tional process—inside potentiality and outside influence. When we 
speak of educating a person we imply, first of all, that there is some- 
thing in him to be called out—unfolded, expanded, trained. This 
being the case, we ought not to think that education is putting some- 
thing into the mind. Information may be imparted in the process; 
but education is the discipline of the mind so that it may acquire 
information when needed, and use it as a master workman uses his 
materials. Education aims at the perfection of the instrument. A 
mind may be crammed and overloaded with information, much to 
its detriment. To be educated is to have all impediments of action 
trained away, so that nothing but pure power is left. 

Another test of the educated mind is productiveness. Not memory, 
but the power to create, is the cardinal aspect of mind. Memory 
only feeds the creative function of the mind. The ability to see 
things as they are, and to report truly about them—the capacity to 
know and create—this is the characteristic of the disciplined, active 
mind. We are co-workers with God. The productive mind helps to 
mould chaos into ordered beauty. 


The most important and far-reaching event in our country, hap- 
pening since we went to press with the last number of Epucarion, 
is the ratification of the Woman Suffrage Amendment, the State of 
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Tennessee having had the honor of casting the deciding vote which 
settled this momentous question. The opposition died hard; but 


there is no doubt that it is dead and that it will stay dead. Reforms 
usually come to stay, especially those that come about by the gradual 


evolution of public sentiment. This reform has had to fight its way, 
inch by inch, against stubborn, persistent and bitter opposition. It 
has won on its own merits. It is inconceivable that such a reform 


should go backward. It is part of the great evolutionary movement 

the human race. We believe that it is fraught with momentous 
consequences which will gradually manifest themselves. Prohibition 
and Suffrage! Both within the short space of a few months! Surely 
the world does move! The times in which we live will be noted in 
after times as among the great years of human progress toward the 
goal of perfection. We should not fail to note the vast significance 
of what has happened and how it has set forward the race and made 
clear its high mission and destiny. 

Meanwhile, many new adjustments will be necessary and there 
will be a call for clear thinking and serious effort to wig errors and 
to get proper arrangements of the machinery of the new order so 
that possible dangers may be avoided and the greatest cana of 
good may come out of the changed relations of women to the Com- 
monwealth. In this great drama the teachers and the schools will 
play an important part. 

One of the dangers,—perhaps the chief one,—arising out of the 
changed position of woman in the world of today, is that she may 
lose sight of the immense value of what may be called her femininity 
If the franchise and all that goes with it shall result in making her 
less womanly and more mannish, then, indeed, will the world be the 
loser. Probably it cannot be shown that the suffrage agitation is 
responsible for the obvious lowering of the average of modesty and 
refinement of the female of the human species of today, as compared 
with that of yesterday. But every sensitive person of either sex 
who frequents the highways or byways of business and travel cannot 
but be conscious that such a change has taken place,—at least in 
certain classes of women. By their admission in large numbers to 
modern commercial life women have been withdrawn from home life 
and made to mingle among men and to frequent places and take up 
work where, in the hustle and bustle of modern conditions, they have 
to take their chance,—with little regard to the more delicate ameni- 
ties. It is seldom, now—more’s the pity !—that men are chivalrous 
enough to give their seats to ladies in public conveyances; and some 
women have even come to resent little polite attentions that men 
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offer,—misunderstanding them as being somehow an 


sometimes 
Then, too, in the matter of 


implication of inferiority or weakness. 
dress, there have been extreme changes that tend to break down the 

barriers of modesty and true reverence of men for women. Little is 

left to the imagination ; and the subtle charm of sex is sacrificed upon 

the altar of Fashion. It is impossible to escape the impression that 

the average woman, as we see her upon the street today, has a lower 

standard of refined womanhood than the average woman of a gener- 

ation or two ago. 

In accepting the manifest and manifold advantages, as well as the 
solemn obligations of suffrage, the thoughtful woman of today will 
wish to guard most jealously her divine endowment of femininity. 
She will see therein her supreme power to influence and bless and save 
and serve her day and generation. 

“For woman is not undevelopt man 

But diverse: could we make her as the man 

Sweet love were slain: his.dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow, 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that threw the world; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care.” 
The thoughtful teacher can do much to help her pupils to keep that 
which is best in the past—as taught by our fathers and mothers 
and by all the noblest men and women of history in their religion, 
their literature, and by example,—at the same time pointing out to 
them the new duties, opportunities and privileges that are placed 
before them by the suffrage. 


The National League of Women Voters announces a woman’s 
platform of six planks which they presented to the Platform 
Committee at Chicago and at San Francisco and which will con- 
stitute the woman’s program. Their platform demands in relation 
to children,’ adequate appropriation for the Children’s Bureau, the 
prohibition of child labor through the United States, and Federal 
protection for maternity and infancy care. In recognition of the 
appalling percentage of illiteracy among both native and foreign 
born, and the lack of understanding the essentials of good govern- 
ment, the league advocates a Federal Department of Education, the 
increase of teachers’ salaries and instruction in the duties and ideals 
of citizenship. The third plank urges such Federal regulation and 


supervision of the marketing and distribution of food as will tend 
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to equalize and lower prices, and measures to prevent excess profits 
and the control of the necessities of life. The platform endorses 
the establishment of a Woman’s Bureau in the Department of Labor 
at Washington with an adequate provision for its support. It urges 
the continuance of appropriations for moral protection, for preven- 
tion of venereal disease and for public education in sex hygiene. The 
sixth plank demanding independent citizenship for married women 
states, “Believing that American-born women resident in the 
United States should not forfeit their citizenship by marriage with 
aliens and that alien women should not acquire citizenship by mar- 
riage with Americans, but rather by meeting the same requirements 
as those provided for the nationalization of alien men, we urge 
federal legislation insuring to the women of the United States the 
same independent status for citizenship as that which now obtains 
for men.” The directors of the League of Women Voters headed 
by Mrs. Maud Wood Park of Massachusetts attended the Convention 
of both great political parties and presented the above program. 


‘The National Vocational Guidance Association has put out a 
tentative statement of principles including in part the following: 

“The fundamental aim of vocational guidance is vocational self- 
guidance; that is, that the child or adult, except in extraordinary 
circumstances, is not to be conceived of as a pawn to. be moved about 
hy more experienced persons, no matter how possible, well-meaning, 
or expert such prescription might be. Thus vocational guidance 
becomes also educational guidance, and the teacher, counselor, and 
employment manager furnish the individual with such enlighten- 
ment as will make him more and more capable of managing his 
owh career. 

Another important principle that has emerged from recent dis- 
cussions is the proposition that vocational training and education 
must be preceded by vocational guidance. At the Chicago convention 
a resolution on this subject was passed, and later presented to and 
ratified by the National Society for Vocational Education. This 
resolution declared that vocational subjects .should be preceded by 
try-out courses to discover the abilities and interests of children, 
by a class for the study of the advantages and disadvantages of oc- 
cupations, and by such counseling, physical and mental examina- 
tions, and other means of enlightenment as will offer opportunity 
for a sensible choice of occupation. 

The National Vocational Guidance Association is interested in 
the problem of placement, and a recent committee which was ap- 
pointed at a conference held in New York City has worked out 
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standards for this important phase of guidance. The report mad 
of ottices, offic 


tests 


by this committee discusses such topics as location 
equipment, hours, registration card, interview references, 
employers’ visits, reports and clearance. 

Vocational guidance has no quarrel whatever with cultural sub 
jects in the curriculum. It represents an effort to rationalize and 
achieve one of the important aims of education; it does not mini 
mize cultural, ethical, civic, and social values in life, but rather co- 
operates with all those engaged in furthering these supremely im 
portant activities. 


The completion of the estimates of losses caused by the war now 
makes it possible to state the number of little villages, farms, and 
real estate holdings which were partly or wholly destroyed in France. 
These final estimates, prepared for the use of minister delegates to 
fortheoming allied conferences, show that 1,659 towns and villages 
were totally wiped out by war’s ravages. 

Some of the more interesting returns of these official figures, 
which have been obtained by the French Section of the Foreign In- 
formation Service of the Bankers Trust Company, are as follows :— 


Number of towns and villages injured 


In the six departments which were invaded, 1,022 
In the departments of Seine, Seine-et-Oise, 
Seine-et-Marne, Seine-Inferieure, ; 73 


Number of towns and villages in which de- 
struction reached 


100 per cent, 1,659 


50 to 100 per cent, ; : 707 
Less than 50 per cent, . ' 1,656 

Number of real estate holdings 
Entirely destroyed, . , . 290,300 
268,870 


Partially destroyed, . . 








Book Reviews 


EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


S80 many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impossible to 
review themall. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference to the books of 
those publishing houses whico more or less frequently use our advertising pages. Outside 
of the limitations thus set, we skall usually be able and glad to mention by title, authors, 
publisher and price, such books as are sent to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices 
will necessarily be conditional upon our convenience and the charaeter of the books them- 
selves. 


HOW TO VITALIZE THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By P. G. Holden. Published by The International 
Harvester Company, Chicago. 

This is one of the most interesting and suggestive educational docu- 
ments that has come to our desk in a long time. We understand that it 
will be sent to any teacher upon application. It sets forth in a convinc- 
ing manner a great educational principle which is as applicable to other 
subjects in the curriculum as it is to the teaching of Agriculture. It is 
in accord with the “project-teaching” idea. It gives suggestion and scope 
for initiative. It emphasizes expression in place of impression as a 
teaching principle. It shows how,—and the only way,—to get the pupil 
to do things for himself, with intelligence, efficiency and enthusiasm. 
Its pages are bristling with vitalized thought that cannot fail to be 
contagious to the thought and practice of any but a fossilized teacher. 
Ihe key note is “Z'cach real things.” What a joy it would be to the 
jaded boys and girls to have their old-fashioned schoolrooms and their 
tiresome daily routine enlivened by these live-wire experiences and 
inethods! 


ANITA. By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. Boston. The Arlo Publish- 
ing Company. Price 60 cents. 

The “Arlo” books have achieved, in a short time, an eviable success 
as “Readers” for grades three to six. This volume is the latest of the 
progressive series. Among the distinctive features of these books may 
be mentioned their unfailing interest to the children, their progressive 
vocabulary, the purity and vividness of the impression which they make 
upon the imagination, and their faithfulness to life. The adventures of 
their heroes and heroines are natural and such as might come within 
the experience of any child. There is nothing false and artificial and 
nerve-racking, yet the story is always of deep interest and one chapter 
lures the reader on to read the next, to see how everything comes out. 
In other words, these books are real “novels” in the best and purest 
sense, and not mere “readers.” This is a great gain. It should be added 
that reliable information is imparted by indirection upon eyery page. 
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The scene of “Anita” is laid in the Rocky Mountains, and where is there 


a child that does not long to know more of the mystery of great moun- 


» ’ 


tains? This is an excellent volume in its “correlations” with geography, 


history, elementary science, and Americanism. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD WAR AND THE PEACE 
TREATIES. By Frank M. MeMurry, Ph. D. The Macmillan Company. 
Price 40 cents. 

The material in this paper-covered pamphlet,—which is a little 
smaller than the ordinary school geography page,—is indispensable to 
the man, woman or child who would gain a really intelligent conception 
of the causes and events of the late World War. It is fully illustrated 
with maps, drawings, tables, ete., which throw definite and authorita- 
tive light upon various territorial, political, diplomatic, and racial mat- 
ters involved in the war. The growth of Germany’s ambition to become 
master of the world is traced to its sources in Germany’s physical situa- 
tion and needs in relation to surrounding nations. What she did and 
why she wanted to do it become clear when this pamphlet is open before 
the reader. Its use in the school, home or office will wonderfully clarify 
any one’s vision and thinking about the epoch-making events of the past 


few years. 


EDUCATION AND THE GENERAL WELFARE. A Text Book of 
School Law, Hygiene and Management. By Frank K. Sechrist. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

The author of this book has a well-articulated philosophy of life. 
He places the child in the center of all school activities and makes them 
function with his interests in mind. We should not speak of a child 
being a misfit in the school any more than we should say that he does not 
fit his clothes. Schools, like clothes, must be made to fit the child. 
fhe author writes his entire book from this point of view. He cannot 
be charged as holding to the philosophy of mediaeval formalism, Rather 
he has given expression to a sounder philosophy that bears some ear- 
marks of voluntaristic idealism, in which the Self is the chief concern 
and the business of the schools and society to develop. After considering 
in chapter one the place of education in social or general welfare, the 
author considers one after another the various agencies now available 
for extending education to all citizens. These agencies are public 
sentiment, physical education, the school plant, hygiene, provision for 
dullards, place of management, efficient mental training, group training, 
the relation of home and community, recreation, federal, state, public 
opinion, child labor, school attendance, pupil guidance, directed study, 
buildings and grounds and fresh air. The book is well planned. It 


covers a wide range of subjects that are of vital interest to the young 


SS 
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secrete eee 
teacher and puts them in a way that she can easily grasp them in their 
relation to her daily work as a teacher. No teacher can read the book 
thoughtfully and fail to see her vital relations to and dependence upon 
the community in which she finds herself. It is for this reason that 
the book should have a strong tendency to socialize and moralize the 
work of the teacher. It is a good book to put in the hands of all young 
teachers and it also affords a splendid review of subjects that more 
mature teachers often forget, The standpoint of the author is refresh- 
ing, broadly sane, social and moral.—Review contributed by R. M. 
Shreves, State Normal School, Kearney, Nebraska. 


WRITING THROUGH READING. A Suggestive Method of Writing 
English with Directions and Exercises. By Robert M. Gay. The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. Price 90 cents. 

The best way to learn to write well is to read good books. The style 
of an able writer is infectious. Association with people who use good 
English is one excellent way to cure careless and incorrect and inele- 
gant speech. This idea is worked out in this interesting little volume, 
which belongs to the well-known Atlantic Texts series. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON WORLD TRADE AND INDUSTRY. By 
O. P. Austin, D. C. Heath & Co. Price 25 cents, paper. 

Gives account of fifty new political divisions set up by the Peace 
Treaties, together with interesting facts relating to economic and indus- 
trial conditions and prospects. 


AN INDEX NUMBER FOR STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. By Leonard 
P. Ayres. Department of Education, Russell Sage Foundation. 

With this little volume in hand, the reader can accurately estimate 
the relative rank of any state in the United States in educational effi- 
ciency and attainment. <A great variety of educational data can be 
found by the tables; and they are shown by means of strictly scientific 
principles and depend in no manner or degree upon guess work and 
hearsay. The author has done an inestimable service to the public by 
these thoroughgoing statistical studies. 


GENERAL SCIENCE. By Charles TH. Lake, M. A. Silver Burdett & 
Company. 

This volume presents an adequate course in General Science for the 
average pupil in the first year of the regular High School, or in the eighth 
or ninth year Junior High School. The material used includes much 
that falls within the sphere of observation of the boy or girl in the 
“teens.” They are taught to observe and are guided in the formation 
of correct ideas of Science study. Some simple laboratory work that 
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can be done at home is suggested. A remarkable, comprehensive, prac- 
tical and attractively illustrated text book. 


LA SCIENCE DE L’EDUCATION. Par le Dr. Jean Demoor, Profes- 
seur de Medecine de l'Universite de Bruxelles, Directeur de ]’Institute de 
Physiologie, et Tobie Jonckheere, Directeur de l’Ecole Normale, Charge 
de Cours a la Faculte de Philosophie et Lettres, de lUniversite de 
3ruxelles. Bruxelles, 1920, Maurice Lamertin. Paris, Felix Alcan. 

This volume covers, in the French Language, the essentials of the 
science of education, especially upon the physical side. It is charac- 
terized by a spirit of typical French particularity and thoroughness. 
There are 23 light-giving figures and diagrams. Book first discusses 
biological bases,—the cell as the basis of physical life, its structure, 
nutrition, irritability, reproduction, variations, etc. The successive chap- 
ters carry the life of the developing human being up through the various 
stages, the changes in bodily structure and the unfolding mental and 
moral faculties being carefully recorded and explained. All is in refer- 
ence to possibilities of wise understanding, direction, and education by 
parents, teachers, and the individual himself, with a view to the 
making of a healthy, happy, useful and successful manhood and woman- 
hood. We are sure that American physicists, physiologists, professors of 
pedagogy, superintendents of schools, teachers, and parents who are able 
to read French will find inspiration and instruction of particular value in 
this compact and comprehensive volume of 380 pages. 


WORD STUDY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By Nora Lippincott Swan. 
The Macmillan Company. Price 72 cents. 

A carefully prepared volume containing lists of words which are most 
useful and which are most likely to be misspelled, rules for spelling, 
exercises in pronunciation, common mistakes in speech, story of the 
growth of the English language, etc. A spelling book on a new and 
quite original plan calculated to provoke thought and so to correct faults 
of thinking that are often responsible for incorrect spelling and pro- 
nunciation. 


STORIES OF AMERICANS IN THE WORLD WAR. By William H. 
Allen and Clare Kleiser. Issued by The Institute for Public Service and 
The Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 

An interesting collection in paper covers, suitable for supplementary 
reading in the grades. 


SWIFT PUZZLE MAP OF IDAHO. Published by the Swift Map Com- 
pany, Bonners Ferry, Idaho. 

Endorsed by educators as geographically accurate and intrinsically 
interesting. 





